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It was cold and desolate as he stood at the street corner 
of a Midland town, and his own prospects seemed 
equally miserable. But it was to be different this night, 
for a friendly policeman directed him to the Salvation 
Army. Despite his shabbiness he seemed to have known 
better times, and it was found that he had been a 
hospital specialist. Disappointed in a hasty marriage, 
for three years he had roamed the country, degenerating 
in body, mind and spirit. In our care he found simple 
employment, recovered his self-respect, and before long 
was able to resume his work for humanity. 

We have dealt with other cases like this—cases that fall 
outside the scope of State social services. To keep a man 
for a month under our care costs £10. More funds are 
badly needed ; will you help us—by donation or legacy 
—to find them ? Please send a gift to General Albert 
Orsborn, C.B.E. 


101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 
WHERE THERE’S NEED... 
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Art. 1.—CRIME AND POLITICS. 


THE word Politics in the title to this article is used without 
any party meaning. For fifteen years, as a metropolitan 
magistrate, I was prevented by a wise law from taking 
any part in the conflicts of political parties. This experi- 
ence has intensified a natural tendency to be interested in 
principles rather than in parties, a tendency that is now 
ineradicable. Both as a magistrate and in retirement my 
object has been to study how the plans and schemes of 
political parties have worked out in the lives of the people ; 
for Acts of Parliament and schemes imposed under regula- 
tions often work out differently from what politicians and 
officials expected ; a Magistrates’ Court is an excellent 
place for observing such differences: 

It is beyond doubt that the volume of crime is one of 
the more serious problems that confronts the people of 
this country. A few comparative figures will show the 
gravity of this question. Comparing 1948 with 1938 there 
was an increase in serious crime of no less than 65 per cent. 
Cases of receiving stolen goods, knowing that they were 
stolen, increased by 155 per cent. ; cases of breaking and 
entering by 117 per cent. ; of violence against the person 
by 101 per cent. and cases of stealing by 49 per cent. 
Even more serious was the heavy increase in the number 
of crimes committed by young people. For the ages under 
seventeen the increase was 58 per cent. and between the 
ages of seventeen to twenty-one it was 32 per cent. 

The number of serious crimes known to the Police 
(which includes those who escaped detection as well as 
those who did not) rose from 283,200 in 1938 to 522,600 
in 1948. Another test of the honesty of our people is 
the number of those who defraud the railways when 
travelling. In 1938 there were 8,600 such cases convicted 
in the court. In 1948 there were nearly 20,000. 

Lest these figures (all taken from the official volume of 
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‘ Criminal Statistics ’ for 1948) should evoke the soothing 
answer that they are due to the war and that, as time goes 
on, the effects of the war will pass away, I would point out 
that a comparison of 1948 with the previous year also 
shows heavy increases. Serious crimes rose from 115,600 
in 1947 to nearly 129,400 in 1948. There was also an 
increase of crime in those two years by those under seven- 
teen of no less than 24 per cent. 

Such figures mean that, while our criminal courts are 
unusually busy, our prisons so crowded that in some of 
them three men have to share cells, our remand homes, 
approved schools, and Borstal Institutions are full, and 
while many of our probation officers are struggling with 
excessively heavy case lists, none the less the volume of 
crime gets bigger. In other words all remedial work, which 
is far more constructive than it used to be, is failing to 
bring about better conditions. 

This problem is being studied by many people from 
different points of view. But so far as I know, no one has 
concentrated on the question why, despite the appalling 
figures, so many people do not commit crime. A useful 
appendix in ‘ Criminal Statistics ’ shows that the number 
of adults and adolescents, aged seventeen and over, found 
guilty of the more serious crimes per 100,000 of the esti- 
mated population of England and Wales were as follows : 
1938, 162-5 ; 1946, 215-0; 1948, 257-0. 

Dealing with all delinquents from eight years old (the 
minimum age) upwards, it is true to say that in 1948, out 
of every 100,000 of our population, some 99,600 did not 
commit serious crime. This figure would, of course, be 
somewhat lowcr, if the number of persons responsible for 
undetected crimes could be assessed. But even so, it is 
clear that criminals form but a small minority of our 
population. Much will, I believe, be learned about this 
minority by some reflection on the reasons why the big 
majority refrains from crime. The difference between 
them is primarily one of moral standards, of internal 
factors that are far more powerful than, for instance, 
fear of detection, or loss of reputation and even of personal 
liberty. A child brought up in the home of parents who 
are living in harmony and with high moral standards will 
almost instinctively react against what is below those 
standards. Such a child can resist temptation because of 
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its inner moral strength and will probably grow up to be a 
law-abiding adult. Any minor peccadilloes in such a home 
will be handled by the parents with understanding firmness. 
There will be no need for the help or interference of police, 
courts or institutions for correcting behaviour. In this 
respect those who, like myself, were brought up during the 
Victorian era have, I believe, an invaluable advantage 
over those who are wholly of the present century. In 
saying this I am not unmindful of the degrading poverty 
that was conspicuous even to a Victorian child, nor of 
the subsequent improvement in the physical health of the 
masses of our people, and, in particular, of their children. 

The keynotes of Victorian homes are well typified in 
the titles of the books of that almost forgotten author, 
Samuel Smiles, namely Self-Help, Duty, Character, and 
Thrift. There was in these homes a standard of absolute 
values. The distinction between Right and Wrong was 
clearly defined. There was a vivid teaching of moral values 
which, while it may not have been expressed in a manner 
that the psychiatrists of to-day would approve, un- 
doubtedly stamped itself on the minds of the young with 
results that were on the whole beneficial. Those who spent 
their childhood in homes where these principles guided the 
conduct of every member were better equipped for life’s 
struggles and better fortified against temptation than their 
successors of the present century. Victorian parents were 
more dutiful to each other and to their children, who 
benefited in their earlier years from a strong and invigora- 
ting feeling of security and learned to be grateful for the 
sacrifices made by their parents. 

Definite benefits followed from these conditions. 
Crime, whether by juveniles or adults, was not so serious a 
problem. The annual average of serious crimes known to 
the police between 1920 and 1924 was 106,837. In 1948 the 
number was, as already stated, 522,684. But in 1900 
the number was 77,934. Another asset of Victorian times 
was that marriages were undoubtedly more permanent, to 
the immense advantage of children. In the last decade 
of the nineteenth century the annual number of divorce 
cases was between four and five hundred. (I was an adult 
before I knew of anyone who had passed through the 
Divorce Court, or who had even had to break up the 
home because of discord between husband and wife.) A 
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third consequence of these conditions was that the issues 
that divided the political parties were impersonal, such as 
Home Rule, Tariff Reform, Chinese Labour in South 
African mines, and so on. The close connection between 
the first two factors, crime and marital failure, is now 
widely realised. It is the purpose of this article to show the 
relevance and importance to both of these subjects of the 
change that has come over our politics. 

I am not endeavouring to do what Edmund Burke 
declared to be beyond his powers, to draw up ‘ an indict- 
ment against an whole people.’ The figures that I have 
quoted would make any such attempt foolish. There is 
to-day much in the homes and lives of our people that is 
an improvement on the past. Extreme poverty has been 
eliminated, the children of to-day are healthier and have 
many opportunities of advancement open to them that 
were not available for their grandparents. The majority 
of our people to-day are of a moral calibre that compares 
with those of the past. But nevertheless these two cognate 
problems of to-day, the increased volume of crime and of 
matrimonial failure, prevent complacency; on the con- 
trary, they indicate a serious falling away from the stan- 
dards of past generations. I have given the figures about 
crime. It remains to add that the annual number of 
decrees of divorce has already reached 60,000, and I 
believe that further big increases must be expected, now 
that the Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949, provides free, or 
assisted, legal service for divorce cases. The system 
existing before this Act was passed severely restricted the 
number of petitioners who obtained legal aid. <A high 
proportion of cases could not be made ready for the courts 
by reason of an authorised charge of 5l. for witnesses’ 
expenses. When the scheme under the new Act is in full 
force and provides free, or assisted, legal aid in the domestic 
sittings of Magistrates’ Courts, the number of broken homes 
will doubtedly reach far higher figures, especially as the 
offer of free legal aid is likely to deter the parties from con- 
sidering with probation officers the possibilities of recon- 
ciliation. The Lord Chancellor has undertaken to arrange 
for the services of these officers to be available for the legal 
committees that will be established to decide questions of 
legal aid. But this is not likely to be as effective as is now 
the work of probation officers acting with magistrates in 
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domestic courts. The fact that in most cases legal aid 
will be free will encourage unhappy wives to take their 
cases to court. 

In a debate in the House of Lords on the subject of 
crime by children, introduced by the Archbishop of York, 
the Lord Chancellor stated : ‘ For my part I blame, not the 
schools and not the churches. I put the responsibility 
primarily on the parents.’ In her book ‘ Probation and 
Re-education,’ Miss Elizabeth Glover, a large part of whose 
life has been devoted to social work among delinquents and 
failures, went so far as to say : 


‘Many children nowadays are utterly neglected at home, 
so far as any character training goes, and have never been 
taught to consider other people, which is the basis of good 
manners, nor the reasons for having and observing rules. . . . 
A great many children do not know, because it has never been 
explained to them, that inconsiderate, irresponsible behaviour 
is wrong because it makes life more difficult or unpleasant for 
other people ’ (p. 110). 


Those who have read this ultra-human book will not 
suspect that the author has exaggerated, or approached 
her problem with any lack of sympathy. There is un- 
doubtedly among the young of to-day a vast amount of 
somewhat vulgar hedonism, a lack of responsibility and 
consideration for others. The aim of so many to-day is 
happiness. The fact that happiness is a derivative, not 
a goal, is not understood. The simple words of Benjamin 
Franklin are well known: ‘ Be in general virtuous, and 
you will be happy.’ This is where so many fail to-day. 
Duty seems to play little part in the lives of many and the 
main cause of these conditions is early parental failure. 
Chairmen of Juvenile Courts in crowded areas have told me 
that many parents charge their own children with petty 
crime in the expectation that their responsibilities can be 
transferred to approved schools. It is well known that, 
whether the parents wanted it or not, a large number of 
children have of necessity to be removed from their homes. 
But in fact the remedial effects of Juvenile Courts are often 
too late to achieve their purpose. It needs to be realised 
that one of the fundamental principles of Modern Psycho- 
logy is that the main lines of a child’s character are fixed 
for life about the age of six, that is before schools, Juvenile 
Courts, or other institutions for developing character can 
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exercise any serious influence. Thus the moral calibre of 
children is dependent upon their parents or guardians. <A 
few children can thrive despite unsatisfactory and even 
cruel upbringing in their early years, but these are the 
exceptions. The big majority carry the evil consequences 
into their adult lives. 

There are doubtless many causes of the widespread 
failure of those who are primarily responsible for the forma- 
tion of children’s characters. But I am convinced that 
one important factor is that in the domestic policies of 
successive Governments of this century, regardless of 
party, there has been one long and continuous process of 
transferring the responsibilities that should rest firmly on 
parents to the shoulders of other people. I believe that 
this process, the existence of which cannot be disputed, 
has a great influence in creating the evil conditions that are 
being discussed here. If a considerable proportion of 
parents are not doing their duty, as the crime and divorce 
statistics indicate, this can scarcely be surprising when so 
little effort is made to encourage them to accept their 
responsibilities and, on the contrary, so much is done to 
relieve them of their duties. This process has encouraged 
parents and prospective parents to ignore, or to leave to 
others, the vast responsibility that rests upon them when 
they bring children into the world. The increasing volumes 
of youthful delinquency and of matrimonial failure have 
been in large measure the result of these political develop- 
ments. Both matrimonial failure and the commission of 
crime, as of less serious acts that are wrong, are caused 
largely by failure to acquire and to observe moral standards 
at home. 

The children of our own time, except in about a tenth 
of the population, know that their education, even up to 
the highest levels, costs their parents little or nothing and 
that even for their maintenance parents receive weekly 
grants from the State. They learn from their parents, or 
from newspapers, that the State is regarded as a kind of 
milch cow from which greater and greater benefits can be 
extracted by pressure from those who use their votes with 
this object. They hear talk of Rights and of further 
Rights yet to be extorted. They hear of strikes organised 
with this object and of strikes conducted against the 
advice of Trade Union leaders, regardless of the contractual 
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obligations of the strikers; they see Trade Union agree- 
ments treated as ‘ scraps of paper,’ even in industries that 
now belong to the State. Despite the tenth command- 
ment, countless children in the homes of the most numerous 
classes hear about the wealth and possessions of others 
referred to as loot, awaiting distribution among their own 
people. It cannot be expected that children brought up in 
an atmosphere of this kind can acquire as strong an appre- 
ciation of Right and Wrong, or of the distinction between 
meum and tuum, as those brought up in the sterner moral 
code of the previous century. 

The conduct and standards of adults is also affected 
adversely by this enforced dependence on official schemes. 
When the majority classes are incessantly urged by their 
elected politicians that the State owes them ever greater 
benefits, independent of any personal effort by themselves, 
and that they have Rights unconnected with Duties, the 
effect on the moral fibre of many must be harmful. Kipling 
saw clearly in 1919 the deleterious consequences that must 
follow the politics of the Left : 


‘In the Carboniferous Epoch we were promised abundance for 

all, 

By robbing selected Peter to pay for collective Paul ; 

But, though we had plenty of money, there was nothing our 
money could buy, 

And the Gods of the Copybook Headings said: ‘“‘ If you don’t 
work, you die.” 

And after this is accomplished, and the brave new world 
begins, 

When all men are paid for existing, and no man must pay for 
his sins, 

As surely as Water is wet, as surely as Fire will burn, 

The Gods of the Copybook Headings with terror and slaughter 
return.’ 


No one wishes to see a return to the conditions of the 
lower strata which so degraded Victorian times, despite 
their virtues. But the policy of doling out free benefits by 
Government departments, or local authorities, regardless of 
family income, was not the only way by which a con- 
tinuance of such poverty could have been prevented. 
There were other ways in which the desired end could have 
been achieved. Friendly Societies and such like voluntary 
organisations of insurance, for instance, if adequately 
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developed as wages increased, could have done much to 
prevent acute poverty. But Self-Help is never popular 
with politicians, who find it easier to secure electoral sup- 
port by enacting schemes for the free distribution of the 
money of others. It is useless to bemoan the increase in 
crime, or in marital failure, unless it is realised that the 
moral fibre has on a large scale been weakened by the 
political changes of this generation, which are now con- 
cerned, not with impersonal issues, but with selfish and 
sectional interests. 

Another dangerous tendency in politics has been that 
legislation and administrative schemes have excessively 
dealt with both adults and children as single units, rather 
than as members of families. This has been one of the 
main fallacies, for instance, in our law of Divorce. Decrees 
have been given to individuals as a kind of reward for their 
bad conduct. The same Law has been applied to those 
who have no children, or to those whose children have 
grown up, as to those who have dependent children. 
Indeed in the actual trial of a divorce case the judge is not 
ordinarily concerned with the consequence of his decision 
for any children of the marriage. That is usually dealt 
with later by a Registrar. I have long believed that 
there should be one divorce law for those with young 
children and another for those who have none. In the 
former I would like to see some attempt at Conciliation 
become a necessary preliminary, with an enforced delay of 
a year or more in cases of refusal to submit to the Concilia- 
tion process. The same tendency has been at work in our 
Income Tax legislation. When a man and woman, who 
are each earning their living, enter into marriage, this very 
fact increases the amount of tax that they have to pay. 
If a single man earning 600/. a year and a single woman 
earning 400/. should enter into marriage, they will auto- 
matically pay much more in Income Tax than would be the 
case if they lived together without marriage. The law that 
deprives a woman on marriage of her personal allowance 
and assesses both husband and wife as one unit shows that 
the official mind has a poor appreciation of the value of 
family life to the community. There is a great need that 
this and some other branches of the law that affect domestic 
life should be reconsidered from the standpoint of the best 
interests of the home. 
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But even more pressing is some inquiry into the moral 
effects of the present policy whereunder ever greater 
benefits are provided by a benevolent State, independent 
of personal exertion. Much evidence could be brought to 
show that free gifts from public authorities demoralise 
both recipients and others. During the war I had much 
experience to support this theory. 

Before air raids began the London County Council, as 
Poor Law Authority, had planned a scheme for the 
assistance of those who might lose their homes in raids and 
be in distress. This scheme fully protected the public 
purse from false claims. But when bombs began to fall, 
the scheme proved too cumbrous, and involved much delay. 
So in haste the scheme was modified, in order that people 
who had lost essential property could receive a minimum of 
compensation at once. The consequence was an orgy of 
false claims. On a large scale men and women applied for 
losses that they had not incurred and were granted an 
immediate 5l. or 10/. Claims were made for losses in 
streets that had not suffered damage and even in respect 
of houses that had never existed. There were several 
prosecutions, but the Council had in those difficult years 
insufficient staff for any complete check on the claims. 
By these frauds, so a public official told me, many tens 
of thousands of pounds of public money were handed out 
wrongfully in my area alone. There was but little publicity 
when the fraudulent were brought to justice, for the 
national newspapers had in those years insufficient paper 
to report local affairs. To me it seemed appalling that 
apparently decent men and women could thus take advan- 
tage of the grave conditions then existing for their personal 
benefit. But such seems to be the inevitable effect of a 
grant of free benefits from public sources. Yet the lesson 
was not learned. The coming into force of the National 
Health Scheme, so necessary in principle but so loose in 
administration, was quickly followed by revelations of 
abuse. The high rates of sick pay tempted a large number 
of people to obtain a holiday with pay by the medium of a 
doctor’s certificate. The pressure imposed upon general 
practitioners by the scheme was so great that adequate 
examinations in all cases were impracticable. I had in 
court had much experience of this type of demoralisation. 
Magistrates have the duty of making full inquiries into the 
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means of men when they are in default in the payment of 
fines, or orders for the maintenance of wife or child. Inthe 
fulfilment of this task I found that many men preferred to 
exist on the low standards of the unemployment or health 
schemes of those years, rather than to be independent 
through doing their daily work. It was no surprise to me, 
therefore, when the National Health Scheme was abused on 
a large scale. So greatly did absenteeism increase that in 
Royal Ordnance factories an official inquiry had to be held. 
(Before the State assumed full control of health insurance 
suspected absenteeism would quickly result in a personal 
visit from a fellow member of the Friendly Society, who 
was anxious to protect their common funds.) When at 
long last the Government decided to impose a charge up 
to one shilling upon prescriptions, Mr Attlee stated in the 
House of Commons: ‘ The purpose is to reduce excessive, 
and in some cases unnecessary, resort to doctors and 
chemists of which there is evidence. . . . The resultant 
saving will contribute about 10/. million, although this is 
not the primary purpose of the charge.’ These words 
are the strongest evidence that large numbers among the 
public had obtained unnecessary medicines and other 
articles, merely because they were issued free. The 
‘ British Medical Journal’ stated its opinion that the 
simple charge of up to one shilling ‘should deter people 
from making irresponsible demands on the time of general 
practitioners in order to get ordinary household remedies at 
the country’s expense.’ — 

But there has so far been little appreciation of the 
danger that the free gifts that are referred to as ‘ the social 
services’ can weaken individual moral fibre. This is a 
matter which requires early consideration. Hopes of 
reducing the volume of crime and the number of broken 
homes depend largely on the restoration of higher personal 
codes of morality. The attainment of this vital aim 
depends mainly upon the parents of to-day and of the near 
future. They will determine the character of the next 
generation. It is the duty of the State, not to relieve them 
of their responsibilities, but to encourage them in perform- 
ing their duty. I am convinced that we have no reason to 
anticipate better conditions until there comes about in the 
world of politics a greater sense of personal obligation and 
duty to the community. CLAUD MULLINS. 
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Art. 2.—_SPAIN AND ENGLAND LOOK AT EACH 
OTHER. 


READERS of the series of articles in the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
which have for some years reviewed the current internal 
events of Spain and her relations with foreign countries, 
will be prepared to accept two general theses about Spain. 
One is that there is no subject about which more nonsense 
(often malicious) has been said and written, not only in 
Britain but throughout the world, and that there has 
seldom been a greater example of continued British and 
international injustice and lunacy than the treatment of 
Spain in the U.N.O. and by the British Government. 
The other thesis is that Spain and the Spaniards are full of 
extreme contrasts and contradictions, making it very 
foolish and dangerous for any observer to foretell what 
will happen in the future and difficult, even for those most 
prepared and instructed, to read correctly what has already 
happened. It is this that has made such misleading non- 
sense of much that foreign correspondents and politicians 
have put before their public during the past fifteen to 
twenty years. 

After giving a short review of events during the past 
six months, I will give the impressions of Spain gathered 
during a recent tour, made with the express object of supply- 
ing the readers of the ‘ Quarterly’ with a first hand and 
accurate picture of the present conditions, about which the 
lies and misrepresentation of the Soviet-inspired socialist 
campaign against Spain have cast such doubts. The tour 
included interviews with General Franco, Don Juan, 
various Ministers and high Spanish officials, leading in- 
dustrialists, and people of all classes, besides comprising a 
study of the living and housing conditions of the labouring 
classes and visits to the poorer quarters of cities and to 
agricultural districts. 

In July the Appropriations Committee of the U.S.A. 
Senate proposed the inclusion of Spain in the Marshall 
Plan to the extent of fifty million dollars and, in the 
subsequent debate, Senator McKellar pointed out that 
Spain’s credit was good and that she was not asking for a 
gift, like other countries, but only for a loan. The inclu- 
sion of Spain was defeated on a technical point after hot 
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debate by fifty-five votes to thirty-six, owing, it was said, 
to pressure from the White House. This debate and the 
visit to Spain of an American fleet under Admiral Connolly, 
indicated that U.S. public opinion was becoming more 
favourable to Spain. Further proofs of this change 
were seen in October, when a parliamentary commission 
composed of prominent U.S. senators and deputies visited 
Spain and was entertained by the Government; it was 
also seen in the result of an interrogation made by ex- 
ambassador Gerard to twenty-five ex-ambassadors of the 
U.S.A., twenty-two of whom declared in favour of nor- 
malising relations with Spain. 

In January the Presidents of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees of both the U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives made declarations in favour of the renewal of normal 
diplomatic relations with Spain and of sending an am- 
bassador to Madrid. Mr Acheson, the Secretary of State, 
issued a declaration officially to both houses of Congress in 
the same sense, stating that * In our opinion, the withdrawal 
of ambassadors from Spain as a means of exercising political 
pressure was a mistaken misuse of the principal established 
in the IX International Conference of American States 
at Bogota.’ * 

This has still further weakened the boycott of Spain 
imposed by the resolution of the U.N.O. of December 1946 
and leaves Moscow and her satellites in the incongruous 
company of Great Britain, as almost the only supporters of 
the boycott. It is now expected that a special meeting of 
the General Assembly of the U.N.O. will be called in April, 
when a reversal of the 1946 resolution can be expected with 
or without British support. 

Close relations have continued with Argentina, while 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Venezuela, and Bolivia have sent or 
decided to send ambassadors to Spain, in defiance of the 
1946 resolution of the U.N.O. The two most important 
events in the international field were General Franco’s 
state visit to Portugal and the visit to Spain of King 
Abdullah of Transjordan. 

The visit of King Abdullah had considerable international 
importance as indicating the increasing friendship between 
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Spain and the Arab states, which had been already illus- 
trated by Spain’s relations with Morocco, Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, and Irak. 

King Abdullah arrived by sea at Corunna and was 
received with great pomp and ceremony by General 
Franco; throughout his stay he was escorted by the 
general’s Moorish guards. He was decorated with the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Military Merit and in his turn 
decorated General Franco with the Grand Order of the 
Majhda. He was banquetted and regally entertained in 
Santiago de Compostela, Madrid, Seville, and Granada, 
and the day of his arrival in Madrid was declared a public 
holiday. The visit to Granada especially captures the 
imagination, for he is the first Arab sovereign to enter the 
Alhambra since the expulsion of the Moors from Granada 
by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492, and he was given a 
banquet in the still uncompleted palace of the Emperor 
Charles V. Before leaving, a joint note was published in 
Spain and in Transjordan, which included a common con- 
demnation of communism. 

General Franco’s visit to Portugal in October was an 
exceedingly important event and was accompanied by 
popular demonstrations and enthusiasm in both countries. 
General Franco, General Carmona, and Dr Salazar, and the 
Foreign Ministers made important speeches, which em- 
phasised the close relations between the two countries and 
their common dangers. The friendship of Spain and 
Portugal is a close one; they have affinity of race, language, 
and geography, a common Catholic religion, and a simi- 
larity of regimes and problems. Spain is unique in having 
soundly defeated the Soviet, and Portuguese soldiers helped 
her to do so; they are the only two nations who have so 
far known how to defeat communism and the cold war. 

In 1948 the treaties of friendship between the two 
countries signed in 1939 and 1940 were extended for ten 
years, and the Lisbon meetings can be considered to have 
cemented these treaties into an Iberian defence pact. The 
military significance of the meetings was overlooked here 
and was illustrated by conferences between the staffs and 
the presentations to Generals Carmona and Franco of high 
military decorations. They know that, should Russia 
march, the mountainous Iberian Peninsula standing 
behind the barrier of the Pyrennees, is the strongest 
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fortress in Western Europe capable of the defence of 
Christian western civilisation. It is increasingly difficult 
for men who deal in realities to excuse and explain the 
official folly of England and U.N.O., when it is self evident 
that not only is the Peninsula a fortress but also the key to 
the Mediterranean. One wonders if it has occurred to the 
Foreign Office that their policy might force the Peninsula 
into neutrality, but perhaps that is their object. 

Spain and Portugal are both excluded from the U.N.O., 
but only Spain is excluded from the Atlantic Pact. In his 
speech in July to the Portuguese National Assembly, pro- 
posing the ratification of the Atlantic Pact, Dr Salazar 
stated that his conversations with the Madrid Government 
had ‘made it quite clear that the treaty of friendship 
(Iberian Pact) . . . were in principle compatible with the 
Atlantic Pact. . . . To our mind it appeared equally clear 
that the commitments arising from the Pact, or entered 
into as the result of it, would at each moment have to be 
collated with the principles of the peninsular agree- 
ments. ... 

The full working of a western front against the possi- 
bility of aggression is strongly conditioned by the existence 
in the Iberian Peninsula of policies directed to identical 
ends.’ * 

In July last the Finance Minister reviewed in the press 
the financial situation and gave the following figures of 
comparison : 

1941 1949 
Million Ps. Million Ps. 
Currency circulation . F 12,340 24,345 
Bank accounts current 13,900 42,500 
Savings Bank deposits 3,400 10,600 
Bills for discount in Banks . 2,000 15,000 


Cost of living index (1936 = 100): (1941) 231; (1949) 468. 


These figures and her high budget expenditure show 
that Spain has followed the world-wide tendency of in- 
flation. During the year there was a serious fall in stock 
exchange prices, a restriction of bank-credits and an ab- 
normal number of commercial bankruptcies. 

In June a trade and payments agreement was signed 
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between France and Spain covering an exchange of pro- 
ducts to the value of Frs 23,000,000 and French banks 
opened a credit to the extent of Frs 15,000,000 in favour of 
Spain. 

Also in June a trade and payments agreement was 
signed with Great Britain, which was expected to increase 
1948 trade but by September had not done so. In 1948 
imports from Great Britain were 14/. million and exports to 
Great Britain 32/. million, and the United Kingdom was 
still Spain’s bes* customer. It would thus appear that 
Spain should have an excess of sterling, but the contrary is 
the case because Spain has an adverse trade balance with 
the Empire, Egypt, and other sterling area countries. 

Both way trade with Argentina continued active, thus 
relieving to some extent Spain’s severe shortage of foreign 
currencies, but in January it was reported from Buenos 
Aires that the 1950-51 credits promised to Spain under 
the Spanish-Argentina commercial treaty would not be 
granted. This would dislocate the provision of Spain’s 
requirements of wheat and other produce. 

Trade agreements were also made with Belgium, Chile. 
and Iceland. 

The close relations between Spain and the Vatican 
were illustrated in December, when the Vatican created six 
new dioceses in Spain, and when Don Alberto Martin 
Artajo, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, was present at the 
opening of the holy door by the Pope and the accompanying 
ceremonies for the Holy Year. He brought to the Pope a 
present of a silver hammer from General Franco. In 
pursuance of the wishes expressed by the Pope in his 
allocution to the world, a Holy Year amnesty was granted 
to Spanish prisoners under which all sentences of two years 
and under were extinguished and one quarter of the sen- 
tences up to twenty years were remitted. 

The situation in Spain as seen on my recent tour, but 
bearing in mind the ever present contradictions to which 
I have referred, is as follows : 

yeneral Franco appears to have great and undoubted 

popularity with the middle and lower classes, but his 

regime and certain of his ministers, rather than himself, are 

unpopular and bitterly criticised by industrialists, by the 

private-owned press and some of the richer people. Not- 

withstanding the dislike of these people for General Franco 
L 2 
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and the regime, there would appear to be no organised 
opposition, for all, except the communists and fellow 
travellers, fear the perils of any attempt at change and are 
determined not to risk any return of the Red Terror, from 
which they all suffered so brutally. All acknowledge their 
gratitude to the General for his resounding victory over 
Moscow and the Spanish Reds in 1936-39, his astute 
statesmanship in leading Spain along the tight-rope of 
neutrality, in spite of the desires and pressure on the part 
of Hitler and Mussolini at a time when to all the world, 
except the British Empire, the Axis appeared invincible 
and Britain vanquished, his equanimity in the face of 
Spain’s unjust persecution by the U.N.O. at the dictates 
of Moscow. 

As has been seen in previous articles, the enemies of 
Spain in the U.N.O. have been the Soviet and her satellites, 
Socialist governments everywhere, and Israel. This has 
resulted in the continued folly and injustice of the Spanish 
boycott, but it has also increasingly strengthened the 
xenophobia of Spain and the determination to support 
the present regime. In his New Year’s message to the 
Spanish people General Franco said : ‘ We are not hurt by 
the bad faith which professes to ignore us or fails to perceive 
the importance of the edifice we have built,’ and ‘ Spain 
feels confidence in herself, whereas the materialism of the 
world depresses us.’ * 

Whatever may be the defects of the regime, and they 
are not few, it has given to Spaniards a condition of order, 
peace, and liberty which all can see is superior to that 
existing in most other countries ; the fear of losing these 
inestimable benefits tempers both the criticisms of the 
discontented and that desire for change, merely for the 
sake of change, which is a feature of the Spanish character. 
It was that characteristic more than any other that had 
brought down the benevolent and successful dictatorship 
of General Primo de Rivera in 1929, after the unexampled 
period of regeneration and prosperity that his administra- 
tion had brought to Spain. 

There is at present a serious financial and economic 
crisis, of which the roots are to be found in the years of 
drought, the shortage of foreign exchange, heavy budgetary 
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expenditure, and the bureaucratic system of Falange. 
The successive droughts had caused an ever diminishing 
supply of hydro-electric power and of water, until at one 
time factories in some regions were able to work only two 
days a week. In the autumn of last year the rainfall was 
in some regions plentiful, though some reservoirs are still 
almost empty, and there was a slight improvement of 
power supply for industry and water for irrigation and 
domestic uses. 

The other two main causes of economic depression, 
the exchange shortage and bureaucracy, are world-wide 
diseases. The first of them has been mitigated elsewhere 
by Marshall Aid, which owing to the boycott has been 
denied to Spain, who requires raw materials, machinery, 
fertilisers, oil, coal, and many other things from abroad. 
The curse of controls and regulations, so harmful in this 
country, is modified in Spain by a general flouting of them 
by a people intensely individualistic and tenacious of their 
freedom. It is not difficult in the light of history and 
ethics to justify the infraction of oppressive and unjust 
laws and regulations by freedom-loving people, but 
they do simultaneously foster a burglar spirit among the 
dishonest citizens and sow the seeds of corruption, as is 
being manifested loudly in Spain and in this country. 
The Spanish Falange bureaucracy has not, however, pro- 
duced anything to challenge the ground-nuts scandal, the 
market rigging or the ‘ jobs for the boys’ of this country. 

The opinions of the industrialist and monarchist mal- 
contents with the regime, to which reference has been 
made, are openly expressed as follows : 

That the regime is based on well intentioned but false 
principles and would have been modified by now but for 
the activities of the exiled republican politicians, communist 
activities, and the behaviour of the U.N.O., which have 
created the dilemma of ‘ Franco or Communism’ from 
which there is no immediate escape. 

That all Spaniards, except communists, are united in 
the determination not to allow Spain again to be the 
theatre of a civil war for the benefit of a foreign power. 

That Spain can never have internal concord under a 
dictatorship and under a regime, which has suppressed 
liberties, created a corrupt bureaucracy, and is constantly 
intervening in private activities and enterprises. 
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That republicanism and the present regime stand 
equally condemned and the only suitable form of govern- 
ment is the constitutional monarchy. 

That all legitimate claims to the throne coincide in 
the person of Don Juan, but the law of succession of 1948 
in fact gives General Franco a blank cheque to name his 
successor, which destroys the traditional hereditary 
quality of the Spanish monarchy and can lead only to 
future dynastic disputes. 

That is generally the position of Spanish critics of the 
regime.* 

Though it is evident that regulations, controls, social- 
ism, and bureaucracy all incubate each other, yet it was a 
surprise to find how far the regime of Christian and indivi- 
dualist Spain, which has been constantly abused as‘ fascist,’ 
had adopted socialist practice in the establishment of 
state-controlled industries. ‘ Fascist’ is a word of many 
meanings, that has gradually lost its original sense owing to 
the clever invention of the ‘ anti-fascist ’ slogan by Stalin 
in 1936, for use first in Spain and then throughout the world 
in his campaign for world revolution; it then became 
merely a term of abuse applicable to all who were anti- 
communist, whereas in reality fascism and all breeds of 
Marxism are brethren. A clever slogan has a far greater 
effect than facts and arguments under democracy. 

The socialist trend of the Spanish regime is exercised 
through the ‘ Falange ’ bureaucracy and is illustrated by 
the formation of large new enterprises such as oil refineries, 
shipbuilding, development of shale deposits, manufacture 
of lubricants, lorries, and other activities; the govern- 
ment entity which creates and manages these concerns is 
called I.N.I. (Institute of National Industries) which is 
financed by government capital or guarantees, and enor- 
mous sums have already been spent. 

The Government theory about this policy is that these 
new concerns are initiating new business, that would not 
otherwise be carried out, and that when completed they 
will be handed over to private industry, with which they 
are not intended to compete ; they cite as an example the 
new Calvo Sotelo oil refinery in Cartagena, formed by 





* Since this article was written, a group of royalists addressed a letter to 
Mr Acheson more or less on these lines. 
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I.N.I. but now handed over as regards 48 per cent. to 
private industry. Private industry, however, says that 
these new industries do already compete with it, for they 
absorb the scarce foreign exchange required for raw 
materials, and replacements, and that they are forming 
new vested interests, which cannot be dissolved when once 
established. 

So far there has been no socialist nationalisation as 
experienced in this country, except that of the railways and 
the telephone company, and it is hoped by private industry 
that Spanish individualism and the recognition in the 
fundamental laws of private enterprise as a basis of the 
Spanish regime will hinder further nationalisation. It is a 
curious fact that this tendency towards socialist practices 
and theories has not made the Spanish regime more aecept- 
able to our own or other socialist governments. 

Investigations regarding the living conditions of people 
of all classes and conditions showed that in general people 
are well fed and well clothed, happy and cheerful, with 
money to spend on their recreations. It,is true that on the 
basis of statistics of cost of living indices, wages statistics, 
rations, calories, and all the paraphernalia of the academi- 
cian and bureaucrat, living conditions should be bad, but 
the aspect and conditions of the people, their clothes, their 
recreations show that this is not so. One explanation is 
that family and old age allowances, the heavy social welfare 
contributions paid by employers and government, the 
provision of cheap or free meals in the factories, and social 
welfare centres partly fill the statistical gap; proofs that 
this description is accurate are that there are no queues in 
Spain except for the cinemas, buses, bullfights, and foot- 
ball, that the food and sweet shops in rich and poor quar- 
ters are well stocked, and that the canteens are full. This 
could not be if there were a real scarcity of food or money 
to spend. 

One of the matters, which is little known to those 
strange people who delight to paint Spain as a country of 
misery and oppression, is the question of the bread ration. 
There are three grades of bread ration for the three income 
groups into which the nation is divided; the lower the 
income group the higher is the daily bread ration, that of 
the highest group being 80 grammes and that of the lowest, 
which includes all manual labour, being 150 grammes. 
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The rationed bread is brown, similar to our brown bread, 
generally good but varies according to the baker; white 
bread is unrationed and purchased at a higher price. 

Visits to the poorer quarters of cities and especially to 
the ‘ suburbios’ of Madrid, where the working classes to 
the number of 400,000 live, were very instructive. It 
would appear that throughout republican and _pre- 
republican days the conditions in these quarters were 
lamentable, that the Government did little or nothing to 
alleviate it and that the religious orders and the Church 
strove to do so with inadequate means. Since the end of 
the civil war, under the social welfare and social justice 
measures of General Franco’s regime, there has been greater 
spirit of obligation on the part of Government towards 
housing and welfare and a remarkably increased activity 
on the part of the voluntary charitable organisations. 
Thus there has been an enormous amount of new building 
of cheap workmen’s houses and flats replacing the old 
shacks and caves in which so many of the people lived in 
pre-civil war days, and some still live. Though much has 
already been constructed, much still remains to be built ; 
a great deal of the building is carried out by Government 
guaranteed institutions and banks on the basis of cheap 
rents and purchase by the tenants over a period of years. 
This is a system that is being followed not only in the 
‘ suburbios’ of Madrid but in other citie’, while in Granada, 
in Andalucia and other places, it is being extended to cover 
farms and small holdings ; corporations are being formed 
with Government backing, which purchase large properties, 
split them up among the old or new tenants, build cottages 
and houses, and provide the necessary capital on easy 
terms so that the tenant becomes owner in a period of 
years. 

In the poor Madrid suburbs the social services appear 
exceedingly comprehensive and efficient. There are three 
elements providing these services of schools, orphanages, 
hospitals, clinics, workrooms, and dining-rooms, where 
cheap or free meals are provided for the children and aged : 
these three elements, which all work hand in hand, are the 
religious orders, the parishes, and the State. The organisa- 
tions of the last have paid servants but the other two are 
voluntary and supported by private and voluntary charity. 
One could not avoid regrets that the humane and voluntary 
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charity prevalent in England until 1945 had been sup- 
pressed in favour of the heartless compulsory taking and 
giving of the socialist state, but this is not the case in Spain, 
which knows with Shakespeare that the quality of mercy 
comes from the heart and blesses him that gives and him 
that takes. In the ‘suburbios’ the voluntary services 
comprise not only nuns and priests in the schools and 
clinics but also doctors, trained nurses, and specialists 
from Madrid, who dedicate gratuitously some hours or 
days weekly. 

It would be an error to think from this description 
that all is rosy in Spain or that there is a state of 
perfection. That is far from being the case. There are 
poor and necessitous people in Spain as elsewhere, though 
in the cities the food kitchens save from starvation. I 
have attempted to paint what I saw in Madrid, but there is 
a vast amount still to be done in the way of housing, 
hospitals, sanatoria, and schools, which is planned to be 
effected as funds become available. There can be little 
doubt that Spain has become one of the most advanced 
states in the matter of social welfare. 

It is a mistake to believe that the old republicans, 
communists, and anarchists of the civil war days have 
ceased to exist. There is an ‘ underground’ in Spain, 
organised from Toulouse under the direction of the 
notorious terrorist La Pasionaria, which comprises the 
organisations and members of the old anarchist (F.A.I. 
and C.N.T.) and communist-socialist (U.G.T.) syndicates. 
It is doubtless watched and well known to the police, but 
evidently it is not feared by the authorities, as its members 
do not seem to be persecuted or outlawed. Meetings of 
more than a certain number of people cannot be held 
without permission and there is a strict censorship of that 
part of the press that is under private ownership. There 
is not only a press censorship but also a controlled press, 
things that are abominated in this country, and described 
to me by a prominent newspaper owner in Spain as 
‘unbearable.’ The Government attitude, that this is one 
of the necessary measures which has helped to maintain 
order and tranquility, will have little support in this 
country, but cannot be lightly brushed on one side. 

My interview with General Franco took place at the 
Pardo Palace ten miles outside Madrid, where he resides. 
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This palace was originally a royal hunting lodge built by 
Enrique ITI and rebuilt by Carlos I (the Emperor Charles V) 
in 1547. After being partially burnt down the present 
palace was rebuilt by Carlos III in 1772. It has beautiful 
grounds and surroundings and is famous for the Goya 
tapestries which decorate its salons; it is furnished in 
Empire style. There is no sign of the strict police protec- 
tion which some people suppose to exist, but merely two 
mounted sentries of the Moorish bodyguard in their smart 
and picturesque uniforms, who lowered their lances in 
salute to the visitor. I had last spoken to General Franco 
in Salamanca in 1937, at a time when his victorious armies 
were fighting the red republicans over a front that extended 
for 1,000 miles, and he seemed to me little changed, slightly 
fatter and balder, with the same smiling expression, alert 
and direct look, intelligence and an equanimity, which I 
had noticed then. This is some of the substance of our 
conversation. 

I referred to the deserved unpopularity of England 
and Englishmen in Spain, saying that there were to-day 
two Englands, that of tradition, Christianity, and the 
Empire, and that of our marxian-socialist Government. 
General Franco understood this, but he made no criticism 
of our Government or politicians except to say that all 
political parties were to blame for having failed to realise 
that the great problem facing them was a social one, until 
it was too late and the wrong people had been able to take 
advantage of the situation. He said that the economic 
situation of the world was not caused by lack of production 
or of consumers but by a lack of money which could be 
remedied if all the soft currency nations would cooperate. 
I asked if he did not consider that excessive controls and 
regulations were also a great cause of scarcity and trouble, 
and he replied that in his opinion they were necessary and 
inevitable. 

I also called his attention to the thorny question of the 
Barcelona Traction Co., pointing out that this prosperous, 
efficient, foreign and obviously solvent concern had been 
declared insolvent and its properties sequestrated by the 
courts as the result of some doubtful legal proceedings, and 
that this was causing considerable damage to Spanish 
credit abroad. He replied that there was fair and equal 
treatment for all foreign investments and that in Spain as 
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elsewhere the executive must take care not to interfere 
with the judiciary. 

The remark of General Franco that the main problem 
of Great Britain was a social one can be understood when it 
is realised that Spain, under the regime of General Franco, 
is far advanced in the direction of the welfare state and 
the result is felt in the crushing taxation imposed on 
industry by the social welfare benefits given to the lower 
classes. As in this country it would seem that the politi- 
cians fail to realise that nations, like individuals, must cut 
their coats according to their cloth, or eventually risk 
bankruptcy and far inferior conditions for their workers 
than those they seek to improve. 

My interview with Don Juan took place in his villa in 
beautiful surroundings on the slopes of the hills above 
Estoril on the estuary of the Tagus. This son of King 
Alphonso XIIT and Queen Victoria Eugenia, a grand- 
daughter of our great Queen, served in the British navy for 
five years. He is a fine figure physically, obviously intel- 
ligent, dignified and well informed on English affairs, about 
which, socialism and Spanish politics, we talked frankly for 
an hour. He spoke with balance and restraint and 
expressed no hostility to General Franco. Though Spain 
is the country of contradictions and prophecy is futile, 
it is probable that sooner or later Don Juan, who is King 
Juan III to the monarchists, will become the ruler of Spain, 
but there are still many differences between him and 
General Franco. One of these is the law of succession, 
which, though definitely establishing that General Franco's 
successor must be a King of Spanish royal blood, makes 
that King selected or elected by a regency council, which is 
contrary to the traditional hereditary principle of mon- 
archy. Other serious differences there are, though the 
general lines of the present regime and its fundamental 
laws are similar to the regime visualised by Don Juan 
himself in his foreword to Victor Pradera’s ‘The New 
State ’in 1939.* The rapprochement indicated by sending 
the Infante Juan Carlos (Don Juan’s son) to school in 
Madrid last year seems to have been negatived, as he did 
not return to school after the last holidays. 

Don Juan, who had recently returned from shooting in 
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Scotland, expressed his perpetual perplexity at the im- 
possibility of getting even educated British people to 
comprehend the truth or accept the facts about the Spanish 
civil war. 

What do Spaniards feel about England ? It is impos- 
sible to give a generalised answer for it must be remembered 
that Spanish opinion was split in two during the world 
wars between pro-Allies and pro-Germans. The former 
are perplexed and deeply wounded by the treatment 
received from the British Government, British press, and 
the B.B.C. during the past twelve years, though Spanish 
courtesy prevents any show of this in personal relations. 
Some Anglo-phile Spaniards, educated in England and 
having affection and respect for her, said they would no 
longer listen to B.B.C. Spanish broadcasts, as they made 
them dislike anything to do with England. It is a great 
pity that the B.B.C. does not cater for our friends in Spain, 
vet its employees, and remember that Spanish republicans 
were the fellow-travellers of communism. 

Spanish and other foreign eyes are no longer anxiously 
focused on Britain to see and use British opinion as a 
guide to their own actions. This was so in the past and 
up to 1945, but it is an illusion to think and act as if Mr 
Attlee were even a mild ghost of Chatham or Mr Bevin a 
Palmerston, and as if the reduced British navy were still 
considered the supreme guardian of world peace and of 
Britain’s prestige. 

After a lapse of centuries Spain is again a leader of the 
world in literature, art, and some of the humanities, 
especially of philosophy and theology, and the confusion 
of thought and principles in England is perplexing to her. 
One of her great thinkers and philosophers, Sr José Ortega 
y Gasset, said recently: ‘The contrast between the great 
potential strength of England and the distressing want of 
solidity of English thinkers is strange.’ 

What is even more strange in Spanish eyes is that 
Great Britain’s political and labour condition is so similar 
to that of Spain under the republic (1931-36) and that 
Englishmen do not see it and thus fail to profit from 
Spain’s experience. The penetration and control of labour 
and the intelligentsia by communism, then in Spain and 
now in Great Britain, are similar in doctrine and practice ; 
the persons and doctrines of the Governments in both 
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countries have an astonishing similarity ; Attlee is like 
Azania, Cripps like Prieto, Bevan like Largo Caballero, 
Strachey like Negrin. This explains to Spaniards the 
sympathy in England for the exiled republican politicians 
and it is remembered that Mr Attlee gave his name to a 
communist international brigade (The Major Attlee 
Brigade) and was seen in Valencia during the civil war on a 
public platform with his associates singing the Red Flag. 


ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY. 
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Art. 3——-THE PRESS COMMISSION AND SOME PRESS 
PROBLEMS. 


THE looker-on may or may not see most of the game. At 
least he is entitled to be vocal, as the player is not. Per- 
haps, then, one who has recently moved to the touch-line 
after nearly forty years in the scrum may be allowed to 
offer for consideration some thoughts on the present state 
of British newspapers—thoughts based partly on the 
Report of the Royal Commission, partly on the fears of 
some, and perhaps the hopes of many, that this Report, 
like many others, will go into some pigeon-hole and lie 
there till the dust of oblivion buries it beyond hope even of 
resurrection. 

It is just three years since the Royal Commission on the 
Press was appointed, rather more than nine months since 
its voluminous and immensely significant report was pub- 
lished. So far the mountain has produced not even a little 
mouse of action ; and probably thé opinion of people best 
qualified to judge is that it never will. Those who pressed 
for the Commission, in the House of Commons and outside, 
on the ground that British newspapers were corrupt, 
dominated by advertisers, servants of a ‘ big business ’ 
which merely wanted to become bigger—all these are silent, 
daunted perhaps by the Commission’s general vindication 
of our Press. What is much more disappointing is that the 
newspapers themselves seem to be content with an acquittal 
on major charges : they have shown no sign of recognising 
that in certain important regards the Commission was 
critical, in certain important regards the Commission was 
anxious to help them to become better—as good, let us say, 
as our newspapers were some thirty years ago. 

For the absence of action Sir David Ross and his col- 
leagues are not responsible: nor are the many witnesses 
who went to such pains to help the Commission. Nobody 
who gave evidence, nobody who has read the many pages 
of minutes of evidence—it was an American journalist, 
think, who said that the evidence was far better worth 
while than the Report—can doubt that this was an investi- 
gation conducted with very great care and with a good 
deal of intelligence. Nor can it be denied that working 
journalists at least, from editors down to junior reporters, 
were impressed by criticisms in the findings which were 
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not less severe because temperately expressed. Why then, 
it may be asked, has no effort been made to meet the 
criticisms ? Why does it seem at least probable that 
nothing will be done ? 

One reason stands out above all others. The Royal 
Commission was set up for the wrong reasons: it was, 
even those who welcomed it must agree, the result of pres- 
sure from folk who, for political reasons, wanted to inter- 
fere with Press freedom. No newspaper proprietor, no 
working journalist, can ever quite rid himself of the 
suspicions created by the Commons debate before the 
Commission was formed, or of the apprehension that 
here is the thin end of a wedge whose broad end might easily 
be Press control. As it happened, the one really important 
recommendation of the Report intensified suspicions and 
apprehensions. The Commission would set up a General 
Council of the Press ; and though in fact it asks the Press 
itself to establish that Council, it hints, not obscurely, of 
legislative action if the Press refuses. More serious still, 
the Report, against the advice of two experienced and 
distinguished journalists who were among its members, 
recommends that there should be a lay chairman and that 
20 per cent. of the Council should be laymen. This, more 
than any other single factor, has tended to antagonise 
even those who believe that the Commission is honestly 
trying to get a better Press and still maintain a free Press. 

More serious still, however, is the general feeling among 
controllers and producers of newspapers that the Press 
Council—even if it were accepted, even if the risks were 
taken which are involved in external supervision of the 
Press—would not in fact do all that Sir David Ross and his 
colleagues hope. 

There are some very strong arguments for the Council, 
arguments which undoubtedly influenced the two journalist 
members of the Commission, Sir George Waters and Mr 
R. C. K. Ensor. The strongest is that there is no single 
body to-day which speaks for the British Press as a whole. 
There are two employers’ organisations—the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association and the Newspaper Society— 
one concerned with ‘ national’ newspapers and the other 
with ‘ provincial,’ from the great papers of cities like 
Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, and Manchester to the 
smallest country weeklies. There are two employees’ 
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organisations—the Institute of Journalists and the National 
Union of Journalists—both technically trade unions but 
one, it is fair to say, more concerned with the journalist’s 
status and responsibilities, the other with his pay packet. 
In such conditions the British Press is badly handicapped in 
improving itself, as the complete breakdown of discussions 
over the training of young journalists shows most painfully. 
It is also handicapped in meeting external attack, the sort 
of attack which produced the Royal Commission. 

If that is so, then it does seem that the Press, merely in 
its own interests, would be wise to accept the General 
Council plan and cooperate in the establishment of a 
Council. To me, at any rate, the establishment of a 
Council, even with lay members, even with the possibility 
that such a Council later might be used as a weapon for 
State use against the Press, seems a smaller evil than a 
Press that could plausibly be labelled obstructive, selfish, 
self-satisfied, profit-seeking and so must remain subject to 
attack by politicians anxious to curtail its freedom, 
anxious even to use it for their own ends as, in fact, the 
Press has been used elsewhere. 

So far, then, one is with the Report. Where it seems 
to many journalists weak and unhelpful is in its failure, 
despite a most careful cultivation of statistics, really to see 
the weaknesses in the present structure of British 
journalism. Again and again it gropes its way somewhere 
near the truth. Again and again one finds passages— 
notably those in praise of the provincial newspapers— 
which seem to indicate the beginnings of a true analysis. 
But the logical conclusion is never drawn firmly; and 
every now and then the Report seems almost deliberately 
to turn its eyes away from truths known to every journalist. 

The key fact is, of course, that the big battalions are on 
the side of the Devil. The Report is properly polite to 
what it calls the ‘ quality’ papers, daily and weekly. It 
sees in the great provincial papers, and hardly less in what 
are called the ‘ country’ papers, a powerful influence for 
good. It does not see—or, at any rate, does not say 
plainly—that the better papers from the point of view of 
the national interest are the papers with the relatively 
small circulations. It underrates, I think, the influence of 
the ‘ chain’ newspapers in producing in the provinces an 
emulation of the worse rather than the better features of 
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the nationals. Above all, it ignores the fact, patent to 
every journalist and to most readers with eyes, that even 
the ‘ quality’ provincials tend more and more, in typo- 
graphy and make-up, to play the sedulous ape to Fleet 
Street. 

What has to be understood, if one is to get a proper 
view of the Press to-day, is that in just over fifty years 
there have been two revolutions in British newspaper 
production. The first came, dramatically and sensation- 
ally, with the establishment in 1896 of the ‘ Daily Mail.’ 
Alfred Harmsworth, a very great journalist with at least 
some of the qualities of the statesman, said, in effect, that 
it was of no use having ‘ good ’ newspapers if they were too 
dull to be read. He produced the ‘ Daily Mail.’ It had 
some extravagances and some weaknesses, but at least it 
was a paper printed in order that it should be read. So 
with Lord Northcliffe’s later proprietorship of ‘ The Times.’ 
It had many crudities, but nobody to-day can deny that 
Northcliffe made ‘ The Times’ not only easier to read but, 
in the end, better worth reading. 

The second revolution was more gradual—and infinitely 
more harmful to British journalism. It was, so to say, a 
revolution of epigoni, as when some ancient monarch died 
and his sons fought over the division of his empire. The 
key names here are those of the first Lord Rothermere, of 
Lord Beaverbrook, of the late Lord Southwood. The 
critical episode was the great battle when Mr Elias, as he 
then was, spent two million pounds in two or three years 
to turn the ‘ Daily Herald’ into a big-circulation paper. 
Francis Williams, in his ‘ Press, Parliament and People,’ 
has a pretty story—it certainly ought to be true : 


‘Elias, who was perhaps aware that he lacked Beaver- 
brook’s originality and flair for newspaper making, would 
surround himself every morning with the front pages of his 
rivals, laying them carefully on the floor the better to judge 
their appearance. He did not at that time display much 
interest in what they said : it was how they looked that affected 
him. He judged a newspaper by how it attracted the popular 
eye. 


Hamilton Fyfe tells the same story in ‘Sixty Years of 
Fleet Street.’ 


* How it attracted the popular eye.’ That, one has to 
Vol. 288.—No. 584. M 
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admit with regret, is to-day the criterion of most ‘ national ’ 
newspapers. Northcliffe had made attractive appearance 
his servant; for his successors it was not servant but 
master. One could wish the Press Commission had stressed 
more heavily this characteristic of the newest journalism. 

Consider only a few of the consequences that follow. 
First of all, this new journalisn: is costly beyond comparison 
with its elder sisters. So arises the vicious circle of com- 
petition for circulation. You have a paper expensively 
produced in order to increase circulation—and the expense 
of its production necessitates new heights in circulation if 
costs are to be covered. 

Secondly, this newest journalism is wantonly extrava- 
gant in newsprint—a matter of some consequence to-day. 
Three or four pictures on every page, a ‘strip’ here, a 
Teddy-bear series there: they all eat into space. So do 
the great headlines and the double-column ‘ introductions,’ 
often as long as the ‘ story ’ itself. Because of this appeal 
to the eye, space for an appeal to the mind is most strictly 
rationed. That is bad for the reader and worse still for the 
working journalist—for the man who writes; or for the 
other man, no less important, who arranges the writings of 
others. 

Thirdly, the paper ‘ made to be looked at’ creates the 
wrong mood for serious reading. Even if there is good 
matter in these ‘ nationals,’ it stands very little chance of 
being noticed with a great picture on each side of it and 
large, often misleading, headlines above it. Worst of all, 
the reader’s poor taste, an excuse originally for this type 
of journalism, is not educated—not even gradually : it is 
merely debased still further. 

Lastly, in this type of journalism there is no place for 
the editor as he was in the past. Either he is a figure-head, 
leaving the details of production to his news editors or else 
he is a sort of chairman of committee, so occupied in 
weighing up the conflicting claims and ambitions of depart- 
ments that he can never see the paper as a whole, still less 
control and guide it. Is it any wonder that the Press as a 
whole is accused by the Commission of ‘ frivolity’; or 
that, as every election shows, it exerts little influence on 
public opinion ? Is it any wonder that sober politicians 
to-day are disturbed by the fear that big-circulation papers, 
now an influence neither for good nor evil, may become a 
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positive influence for ill? Is it any wonder that unscru- 
pulous politicians are casting about for ways and means 
to turn the Press to their own service—here as it has been 
turned in many other countries ? 

That is the dark side of the picture. There is another. 
Wherever circulation is not the prime consideration, the 
Commission finds British newspapers are doing their work 
pretty well. In general, what are called the ‘ quality ’ 
papers get very friendly treatment. In particular, the 
provincial dailies are praised. Two passages deserve 
quotation. On the political side : 


‘ There is less evidence in the provincial Press generally of 
political bias in either the selection or presentation of news. 
. . . The provincial dailies . . . presented a notably more 
sober and more balanced account of the subjects under discus- 
sion than did the popular national newspapers. Any inade- 
quacy was principally attributable to the impossibility of 
giving an adequate account of both local and national affairs 
in the space (in most cases four pages) at the paper’s disposal.’ 
(Para. 449.) 


More striking is what is said in general terms : 


‘ The provincial dailies succeed in proportion as they serve, 
not the interests that unite the whole population, but those 
which distinguish one area from another. They can stimulate 
an interest in local affairs and in the work of local authorities 
and regional bodies ; provide a forum for local discussion of 
both local and national problems ; and formulate and express 
a distinctively local opinion. By fostering and reflecting 
diversity of character, of custom, and of view-point, they 
contribute to the richness of the nation’s life and the toughness 
and stability of its institutions. In this they render a service 
to the whole community ; but their more pedestrian services 
are hardly less valuable to their own readers, who find in the 
provincial dailies the news, the gossip and, not least important, 
the advertisements, which the national newspapers cannot 
carry. (Para. 314.) 


One other characteristic of the provincial dailies is also 
worth notice. Proprietors generally, editors always, are 
closely associated—quite outside the newspaper—with the 
life of their city. They are acquaintances, often personal 
friends, of leading figures in all the city’s many activities. 
From that follows a two-way benefit. The editor. if he is 
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up to his job, knows in what things his readers are likely 
to be interested ; and, more important still, the matters 
that ought, in the interests of the city, to be pressed on 
his readers’ notice. On the other side, these personal con- 
tacts are a very strong incentive to accuracy in news pre- 
sentation and to precision in comment and criticism. 
Every provincial editor expects that slips in his news 
pages, or loose argument in his leading and special articles, 
will be brought to his notice by men whose opinion he 
respects. ‘ Faithful are the wounds of a friend,’ but 
nobody really wants to suffer them. 

From all this it would seem plain that the Royal Commis- 
sion would rightly rejoice if the provincial dailies, which 
it places generally with what it calls the ‘ quality ’ papers, 
were to grow stronger, while still retaining their old charac- 
teristics. In fact, the Report implies as much. If, how- 
ever, the Royal Commission had studied the evidence of 
these papers more closely, if it had looked at the papers 
themselves more carefully, it might well have come to two 
conclusions not conducive to optimism. First, it would 
have realised that these papers are subject to increasing 
competition from the nationals; and, secondly, that of late 
there has been an increasing tendency to try and fight 
the ‘ nationals ’ so to say on their own ground. Both these 
statements seem to deserve, even demand, expansion. 

Take first the challenge of the ‘ nationals.’ ‘In a 
competitive industry,’ the Report points out, ‘the more 
scrupulous are always in danger of being undercut by the 
less.’ (Para. 574.) In other words, there is a sort of 
Gresham’s Law for newspapers as for coinage. Bad tends 
to drive good out of circulation. This sort of competition 
the dailies in our great provincial cities have felt for many 
years. Some of them, in fact, have to a considerable ex- 
tent been carried by their evening sisters; have lived, as 
one cynical provincial editor has put it, on the ‘ immoral 
earnings’ of those sisters. It would be no real solution 
to maintain the mornings as ‘quality’ papers at the 
cost of intensifying the hunt for readers among the 
evenings. 

Nor would the objects of the Royal Commission be 
furthered if the provincial dailies were to remain in being 
merely by getting more and more like the nationals. On 
this matter, it is difficult for one who has edited a daily in a 
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great provincial city to speak freely without seeming 
Pharisaical. It is obvious, however, if one goes back on 
the files of almost any of them that there is a real tendency 
for the provincials to look—if not to read—more and more 
like the nationals. The ‘ Yorkshire Post’ to-day, its own 
readers would agree, has a certain liveliness not found in 
Arthur Mann’s day; the ‘ Liverpool Post’ has altered a 
good deal in the last twenty years; the ‘ Birmingham 
Post’ differs substantially from the ‘ Post’ of G. W. 
Hubbard, let alone from that of John Thackeray Bunce, 
the editor who was partner with Joseph Chamberlain in 
altering the whole political face of Birmingham. 

Many, perhaps most, of the alterations are only super- 
ficial. The new beauty, if beauty it is, is only skin-deep. 
In three respects, however, the changes do go deeper. 
First, leading articles are so curtailed, their arguments have 
to be so compressed, that they tend to be dogmatic rather 
than persuasive, or at least to seem so, with a corresponding 
injury to the paper’s influence on public opinion. Secondly, 
the ‘ national ’ fashion for articles ‘ under a name ’ has been 
imitated. Sometimes the names are impressive, sometimes 
the articles themselves are good ; but, either way, the reader 
loses the sense that he is being informed by the paper 
itself, by an editor and a highly qualified staff working as a 
team. To that extent the paper loses in character. 
Thirdly, the luxuries of the modern paper leave little room 
for what used properly to be regarded as its necessities 
for full accounts of City Council proceedings, of the local 
courts, of University affairs, of events in the musical and 
dramatic and art life of the city ; or for the old-time articles 
on books and literature which gave particular papers their 
peculiar distinction. On the merely practical side, the 
city’s industry and commerce have to be covered in quite 
insufficient space. 

Not very much, it can be argued, has yet been lost. 
An editor of any of these provincials, dead twenty years, 
would probably feel, if he could see the papers to-day, 
that they have indeed gained much. (Provided, of course, 
he was a real journalist, as the old editors almost invariably 
were.) Equally, though, the youngest and most up-to- 
date occupant of any of these chairs may well wonder 
sometimes just where he and his paper are going. (Pro- 
vided, of course, that he is a real editor.) It is over the 
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future rather than the present that anxiety can properly 
be felt. 

Here it is, surely, that the Royal Commission missed an 
opportunity to reinforce its general goodwill with a 
particular deed. One factor, more than any other, has 
caused the provincials to look ‘ popular,’ whether they 
desire it or not—the shortage of newprint, which hit them 
harder than it hit any of their sisters. Most of these 
papers, the Royal Commission points out, were penny 
papers just before the war. The system of newsprint 
rationing cut them down from twelve and sixteen and 
eighteen pages to four. No journalist in the world can 
produce a ‘ quality’ paper on four pages a day. More 
than that, the effect on staffs was depressing. Reporters, 
told to ‘get into three hundred words’ what used to 
occupy a column, had neither the will nor the power to doa 
really good job; sub-editors, subject to the same restric- 
tions as the ‘ popular’ national papers, were tempted to 
emulate their handling of the news. Editors, if they 
wanted to keep features that had given the paper distinc- 
tion in the past, had to make sacrifices, very serious sacri- 
fices, elsewhere. 

Unhappily, shortage of newsprint has to be accepted as 
a fact, fixed and inescapable for many years. But there is 
nothing sacrosanct about the technique of rationing. It 
was tempting, perhaps inevitable, in the war years to adopt 
a rough and ready basis—to assume that a penny paper’s 
circulation was counted in millions and that of a twopenny 
in tens of thousands ; and it was a mere matter of arith- 
metic to note that two extra pages on a four million circula- 
tion is really quite a lot, while forgetting that two extra 
pages on a hundred thousand circulation is very little. 
That was excusable ten years ago. The Royal Commission 
would have helped the ‘ provincials ’—which it evidently 
loves, albeit with imperfect knowledge—if it had recom- 
mended some modification of rationing. It would have 
strengthened its case for a Press Council if it had suggested, 
as a subject for that Council’s consideration, the inequities 
of the present crude system of rationing. 

To say that is not to say that all provincial dailies, at 
tne preseat price of newsprint, would at once increase their 
size. They would, however, at least have the opportunity. 
Several of them, I suspect, would seize the chance, even if 
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it became necessary to raise the price to twopence in order 
to get eight pages a day—no journalist nowadays would 
contemplate, and few readers would face, the old big 
papers. From the editor’s point of view, from that of the 
reader in the great provincial cities and the adjacent coun- 
ties the city daily is bound also to serve, an increase in size 
would be an unmixed boon. Nor need it be regarded by 
managements as a disaster. The provincial daily has 
normally a circulation limited but stable: I doubt if it would 
be seriously affected by an increase in price, provided good 
value were given for money. These same papers have, too, 
a stable advertising public—of the sort that is neither 
influenced by events nor tempted itself to exercise in- 
fluence on its newspaper—‘ smalls,’ public notices, property 
sales, and the like. 

In such circumstances it might well be that a relatively 
small change in the newsprint rationing system, one that 
would mean an inconsiderable increase in the nation’s total 
consumption, would have an important effect—and pre- 
cisely in the direction the Royal Commission desires—in 
continuing the existence, on their present lines, of journals 
constituting a most valuable element in our national life. 
Again and again, the Report agrees with the many witnesses 
who pressed for more newsprint all round. Prospects of 
an early increase, however, are not good ; nor, to be frank, 
is it certain that the popular nationals would welcome such 
an increase at present prices: it might well raise their 
costs inconveniently. A small increase, given to papers 
willing to go on fighting for quality, would not be costly or 
difficult ; nor, in my view, would it be open to any charge 
of unfairness. 

The Report rules out, be it noted, all the more dramatic 
and spectacular proposals for helping the Press to remain a 
not unprofitable servant of the public. Properly, it will 
have nothing to do with State ownership. Properly, too, 
it refuses to limit the profits of newspaper undertakings ; 
or to set the State the impossibly complex and very un- 
popular task of limiting circulation. It likes no better the 
limitation of advertisement revenues and sees many 
difficulties and no substantial advantages in the several 
measures suggested ‘ to help new newspapers to start and 
independent newspapers to survive.’ It gets nearest to 
being practically helpful when it considers—though it 
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rightly rejects, because one section of the industry would 
thereby be compelled to subsidise another—the super- 
ficially attractive proposal of a differential price for news- 
print, rising steeply with consumption. 

Differential rationing is subject to no such objections. 
It would give some advantage only to newspapers so eager 
to maintain quality that they were prepared to take 
financial risks. It would retain for the public its present 
opportunity to get newspapers that provide an adequate 
service of both general and local news. It would enable 
the independent papers to set out more cheerfully on a new 
chapter in their history. Here is, surely, something worth 
trying—something to reinforce the vague and not very con- 
fident optimism of the Report as a whole. 

Is it worth while doing anything ? With that question 
we may begin to draw together the threads of an argu- 
ment that perhaps has been a trifle discursive. For my- 
self, [ believe it is worth while. No ordinary man, in my 
view, is much impressed by the dictum that the British 
Press is still ‘ the best in the world.’ To begin with, this 
country was the pioneer of Parliamentary democracy and 
we should be a poor people politically if we had not evolved 
a good Press as servant of our institutions. In the second 
place, what matters is not the Press of to-day, but that of 
to-morrow and the day after. If we do not improve, we 
shall deteriorate. Thirdly, even to-day the Press as a 
whole is losing its influence and, to some extent, even the 
respect of the public, not only intelligent but also the less 
intelligent. 

With that admitted, as I think the Report does admit 
it, it remains to seek a remedy which does not involve 
State interference. Freedom of the Press is a very real 
thing ; it is essential to a sound national polity and not 
merely a cherished privilege of journalists and proprietors. 
Nor is it fanciful, in the light of several recent Ministerial 
pronouncements, to believe some politicians would be 
glad to curtail that freedom in order to prevent legitimate 
but damaging criticism. On the other hand, candour and 
common-sense alike compel the admission that no party 
in the State is likely to stir itself very much to protect the 
freedom of the Press as it now stands. The Commons’ 
debate on the Coniumission’s Report was enlightening in this 
respect—especially to those people who had hoped or 
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professed to hope that the kind Tories would save them 
from the bold, bad Socialists. in any event, it would be 
tragic if the freedom of the Press became a party issue. 

The remedy, then, must be found in such an improve- 
ment in newspapers as will leave their freedom unchal- 
lenged. Such an improvement can come only from 
within. ‘ The policy of the Press,’ as the Report insists, ‘ is 
dictated neither by the advertisers, nor by the Govern- 
ment, nor by any other outside financial interests. It is 
the policy of those who own and conduct the Press.’ 
(Para. 679.) But ‘ those who own and conduct the Press ’ 
are not a single body, homogeneous in policy. Some view 
their work as a public service, some as a means to power, 
some as a matter of commercial profit. Is it not worth 
while seeking means to help most those whose motives are 
highest ? Is it not in this direction that the road to im- 
provement lies ? 

One of three things must now happen. Either nothing 
whatever will be done about the Report. In that event, 
my own view is, pace the Commission, that our Press will 
deteriorate progressively. Instead of a _ better-educated 
public increasing the demand for better newspapers, worse 
newspapers will thwart the efforts of the educationists to 
produce this better public. Secondly, for reasons partly 
good and partly bad, there will be renewed pressure for 
State supervision, if not State control. That would meana 
real challenge to the freedom of the Press. Thirdly, the 
newspapers now hesitating, some of them hoping that all 
this fuss will blow over, can accept the General Council of 
the Press, eliminate its many obvious weaknesses, and use 
it to forward the Commission’s moderate and laudable 
aims. 

That seems the right way out—and not merely for fear 
worse may befall. All said and done, this Commission 
which was summoned to curse us has stayed on at least to 
try to help us. The Press will be foolish if it does not 
meet the Commission in the same spirit. Not only will it 
be foolish : it will be unpatriotic. Rarely has there been 
greater need for a Press both free and good; and rarely 
have our newspapers been subject simultaneously to this 
dual menace—from their own weaknesses and from, un- 
scrupulous external attack. 

Nor can ‘ those who own and those who conduct the 
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Press’ evade responsibility by the easy argument that 
every nation gets the newspapers it deserves and by playing 
down to their public. Good newspapers, free newspapers, 
have to be earned—but by those who produce them as well 
as by the public that reads them. ‘ The Press does not do 
all it might to encourage its public to accept or demand 
material of higher quality.’ Few journalists would care to 
deny that dictum. The Royal Commission, not very 
clearly and not very firmly, does suggest a possible road to 
improvement. Surely it should at least be attempted. 


T. W. Hutton. 





( 179 ) 
Art. 4. WORDSWORTH. 


THE centenary of Wordsworth’s death invites a tribute 
which takes full account of the imposing work of recent 
scholarship. 

In the course of thirty-five years of speciali8ed scholar- 
ship, Harper’s biography of Wordsworth still holds the field. 
Its enthusiasm, its sympathy, its care, and its grace of style 
make it still the best account of Wordsworth up to middle 
age. Its chief advantage over the long biographies of 
Christopher Wordsworth and of Knight which preceded it 
was the account of the liaison with Annette Vallon, which 
was afterwards made the subject of a book by Legouis as 
well as by Harper himself. The view held by Harper that 
after 1815 Wordsworth achieved nothing of grandeur is a 
view very frequently held ; but Miss Batho contested it in 
her book ‘ The Later Wordsworth’ ; and though it is true 
that after 1815 Wordsworth wrote nothing of such im- 
portance or impressiveness as ‘ The Prelude’ and ‘ The 
Excursion,’ she proved that he retained the impress of 
grandeur and genius, and that he was an incomparably 
finer artist than in the days of his early experiments. At 
all periods he could write lines, and even whole poems, that 
were ludicrously unworthy of a genius far less sublime than 
his: but if there is no ‘ Tintern Abbey ’ after 1820, neither 
is there a ‘ Peter Bell’ nor an ‘ Andrew Jones,’ the jingling 
vulgarity of which he himself soon cut out of his collected 
verse. If then Harper is right in saying that Wordsworth 
after 1815 produced only minor poetry, it is still true that 
some of this is excellent. His sonnet written for the 
departure of Scott from Abbotsford was felt by many to be 
the most poetic he ever wrote ; there is the highest excel- 
lence in another sonnet : 


‘ 


Nor Love nor War, nor the tumultuous swell 
Of civil conflict nor the wrecks of change, 

Nor Duty struggling with afflictions strange— 
Not these alone inspire the tuneful shell 

But where untroubled peace and concord dwell, 
There also is the Muse not loth to range 
Watching the twilight smoke of cot or grange, 
Skyward ascending from a woody dell ; 

Meek aspirations please her, lone endeavour, 
And sage content, and placid melancholy ; 
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She lives to gaze upon a crystal river— 
Diaphanous because it travels slowly ; 

Soft is the music that would charm for ever : 
The flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly.’ 


In 1831 he wrote : 


‘ Flow on for ever, Yarrow Stream 
Fulfil thy pensive duty 
Well pleased that future bards should chant 
For simple hearts thy beauty ; 
To dreamlight dear while yet unseen 
Dear to the common sunshine 
And dearer still as now I feel, 
To memory’s shadowy moonshine.’ 


In ‘ Presentiments ’ is a reference to: 


‘ A rainbow, a sunbeam, 
A subtle smell that Spring unbinds 
Dead pause abrupt of midnight winds 
An echo, or, a dream.’ 


And at the age of seventy-five he composed the delicate 
poem, which begins : 


‘So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive 
Would that the little flowers were born to live 
Conscious of half the pleasure that they give,— 
That to this mountain-daisy’s self were known 
The beauty of its star-shaped shadow thrown 
On the smooth surface of this naked stone.’ 


The most interesting question of this period is how far 
Wordsworth was right in his emendation of ‘ The Prelude.’ 
Like most discoverers, Ernest de Selincourt over-valued 
the find on which he did such intense and detailed work, and 
the earlier ‘ Prelude ’ has even been published as a separate 
volume. Selincourt, in other words, set himself up as 
arbiter over Wordsworth’s own considered taste—and he 
has carried many critics with him. But his contention has 
been contested with an acumen both scholarly and refresh- 
ing by an American lady, Miss Mary Burton, in a book 
called ‘ The One Wordsworth.’ Her argument is that, there 
being no real change of philosophy between ‘ The Prelude ’ 
published by Selincourt and that left finally by the poet, 
the difference between them is that between vagueness and 
precision. She is able to give a number of arresting 
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examples of improvements in poetic skill. The startling 
simile : 
* Like a torrent sent 
Out of the bowels . . . a water-spout’ 
becomes 
‘ Like a torrent bursting 
From a black thunder-cloud, from Scafell’s side 
To rush and disappear.’ (VII, 69.) 


In Selincourt we have : 


‘Then, common, death was none, common mishap, 
But matter for this humour everywhere 
The tragic, super-tragic, else left short ’ 


which is quite meaningless. Before he published it Words- 
worth made it clear : 


* The dignities of plain occurrence then 
Were tasteless, and truth’s golden mean, a point 
Where no sufficient pleasure could be found.’ 
(VIII, 381-83.) 
From the lines : 


‘ And now the Spoiler came “ a bold bad man,” 
To God unfaithful, children, wife and home’ 


both the comic and the obscure are removed to give a 
simple tragic reference : 


‘ And now, unfaithful to a virtuous wife 
Deserted and deceived, the Spoiler came.’ 
(VII, 322-23.) 


Miss Burton was also able to show that there was no real 
change of view. Wordsworth still denounced compulsory 
attendance at College Chapel in terms even stronger than 
before, and added that his motions of sympathy with the 
French Revolution had their dread vibration to this hour 
prolonged. In the famous passage on ascending Snowdon 
he originally wrote of the view as : 


‘ The perfect image of a mighty mind, 
Of one that feeds upon infinity 
That is exalted by an underpresence 
The sense of God, or, what soe’er is dim, 
Or vast in its own being.’ 


The additions in the final version in no way alter the 
doctrine, but they clarify the thought. 
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The Wordsworth therefore of 1837 was one with the 
Wordsworth of thirty years before. He had not failed to 
see by the age of thirty-five that there was some depravity 
in human nature, and something far from perfect in himself. 
He had not in his later years lost his conviction in the 
nobleness of the Spirit of man, of the vital power of delight 
in nature, nor had he quenched the flames of his reforming 
ardour. Early and late, a spiritual sublimity inspired the 
poetic fineness of his genius. His mastery of cadence, 
rhythm, and versification, his changes from simplicity to 
Miltonic elevation and eloquence served both to depict 
the beauty of the things he loved and to invest them with a 
grandeur not their own. He saw them, felt them, knew 
them to be instinct with spirit, and while he is describing 
their beauty with sensitive precision he is also hymning 
the active principle within them and the intercourse taking 
place between them and the mind perceiving them. The 
mind, he says “ is wedded to this goodly Universe in love 
and holy passion.’ That is the object of living: it is that 
the creative principle in nature should blend with the love 
felt fully in the heart of man, in a fruitful espousal and 
bring to birth new creations. He planned that his greatest 
poem should be the ‘spousal verse of this great 
consummation.’ 

What he desired was above all to enhance the spiritual 
life : one great means was through the ‘ wise passiveness ’ 
of mystic contemplation. He found it profitable ‘ to sit 
without emotion, hope or aim in the loved silence’ of his 
cottage fire. 

It was his wish that men should live : 


‘ With hearts as calm as lakes that sleep 
In frosty moonlight glistening 
Or mountain rivers when they sweep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 
To their own far-off murmurs listening.’ 


And by this means they would attain to an experience of 
mystic union such as came to the boy watching the sunrise 
in the first book of ‘ The Excursion ’ 


‘Sensation, soul and form 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being. In them did he live 
And by them did he live: they were his life. 
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Thought was not, in enjoyment it expired. 

He breathed no thanks, he proffered no request, 
Rapt into still communion which transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise. 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him. It was blessedness and love.’ 


Such was the sublime experience which, in his contem- 
plation of nature, Wordsworth again and again sought as 
the source of his highest power. It is that which he 
describes when, in lines too often quoted to permit repeti- 
tion now, he sought through the power of joy to see into 
the immanent life of what he looked upon, because it was 
the power of joy to combine with peace and harmony to 
bring to the heart an inner quiet. 

When he first wrote the familiar lines in ‘ Tintern 
Abbey,’ this power had not often been at his command. 
He found it he says : 


‘ With many recognitions dim and faint 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity.’ 


And why was he saddened and perplexed ? Because in 
the enthusiasm of early youth there had been an excite- 
ment which was too physical, an element which he calls 
‘ coarser pleasure.“ To this was added the headier excite- 
ment of the French Revolution and its break with 
restraints. The two had combined to carry him away in 
the rapture of his love affair with Annette Vallon into the 
turbulence of scandal, and he found himself in disgrace, 
while he himself was tormented by doubt and an obscure 
remorse like that of his Oswald in ‘ The Borderers.’ 


‘ over waste and wild 
In search of nothing that this earth can give 
But expiation, while I wander on— 
A man of pain and thought compelled to live 
Yet loathing life—till anger is appeased 
In Heaven.’ 


He had not passed from this dark period when Coleridge, 
bounding over the fence of the Wordsworths’ house at 
Racedown in Dorset, came into his life with a spiritual 
philosophy of which the central principle was love: love 
not only in the sense of strong family affection (which 
always played so intense a part in Wordsworth’s life in 
the case of his sister Dorothy, his brother John, his daughter 
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Dora), not only of romantic passion and wedded union, but 
also of a mystic experience of grandeur and beauty which 
drew him into communion with the wisdom and spirit of 
the universe. This was the glorious scheme on which 
Coleridge expanded from month on month in that region 
of combe and village where Somerset looks up to the 
Quantock Hills, when he was adding to our poetic heritage 
jewel on jewel of the finest water. Wordsworth sums it in 
a word when he speaks of ‘ that pure principle of love.’ 

'. Love, indeed, is the secret of Wordsworth’s life and 
philosophy. It comprehends a vague emotional affinity, 
such as a dog may feel: it may have in it a strong element 
of physical attraction such as Wordsworth suggested in the 
first draft of his ‘ Descriptive Sketches’: it certainly finds 
a sense of fullness and glory in the bliss of affianced lovers. 
But he insists that this love is ‘ pitiable ’ unless it is raised 
by thankfulness and praise to the steps of the Almighty’s 
Throne. The love of man and woman must be disciplined : 


‘ Till the chasing out of its last vice 
The flesh was fashioned but for sacrifice.’ 


Meredith was to say, and Wordsworth’s violent nature had 
also to learn the lesson set out with unexcelled dignity and 
eloquence in ‘ Laodamia ’ which insists on a soul not tumul- 
tuous but deep, a love fervent but not ungovernable. 

In his earlier days, Wordsworth, as Legouis and Fausset 
insisted, was no stranger to the impulses of the wild lover 
of Ruth, who had ‘ pure hopes of high intent.’ Yet 


* The wind, the tempest roaring high, 
The tumult of a tropic sky, 
Might well be dangerous food 
For him, a Youth to whom was given 
So much of earth—so much of heaven, 
And such impetuous blood.’ 


And so in middle age, though he pictures the splendour of 
nuptial union, he insists that it must be subject to law. 


‘ Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend— 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end— 
For this the passion to excess was driven— 
That self might be annulled: her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream opposed to love.’ 
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To tell the truth, Wordsworth had learnt from their 
own violence to fear the passions of the heart, and once said 
to Aubrey de Vere he dared not write of them for fear of 
carrying others away. But if he had followed the counsel 
of Protesilaus, and had come to conquer rebellious passion, 
he insisted that love—which, as St John of the Cross said, 
is the tendency of two beings to draw together and unite 
to enjoy the blessings of their union—is still the fountain 
of poetry : 

‘ Love, blessed love, 
Is everywhere the spirit of song.’ 
he avowed and said again : 


‘If thought and love desert me from that hour 
Let me cut off all commerce with the Muse.’ 


and in ‘ The Excursion ’ he had written : 


* By love subsists 
All lasting grandeur, by pervading love. 
That gone we are but dust.’ 


‘ Life, I repeat is energy of love 
Divine or human, exercised in pain 
In strife, in tribulation ; and ordained ° 
If so approved and sanctified, to pass 
Through shades and silent rest to endless joy.’ 


The eager impulses of natural attraction were to extend 
to rapturous communion with the beauty and grandeur of 
nature on one side, and on another to unselfish family life, 
on yet another to sympathy and service to our community 
and our nation, and through all to the Divine. 

It is of this last part of his poetry and philosophy that 
least has been written. The Wordsworth that is known to 
England and America is the Wordsworth of the ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,’ the patriotic Sonnets, and ‘ The Prelude.’ It is 
on ‘ The Prelude’ that attention for the last fifty years 
has been centred. It was the base of the book by Legouis 
on Wordsworth’s Early Life: it was praised again by 
Raleigh ; it was worked out well by Harper: above all it 
was the special study of Selincourt. Nor is it unworthy of 
this attention. It is—far more than Bunyan’s ‘ Grace 
Abounding for the Chief of Sinners ’—England’s grand epic 
of the spiritual life. It links contemplation with transcen- 
dental philosophy and both with personal revelation in a 
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combination that recalls St Augustine’s ‘ Confessions,’ to 
which Mr Alfred Noyes has found another poetic parallel 
in ‘In Memoriam’ ; but it differs from any other story of 
the soul by the fervour which it joins the combination of 
confessions and philosophy with appreciation of : 


‘ Bare hills and valleys, full of caverns, rocks, 
And audible seclusions, dashing lakes, 
Echoes and waterfalls, and pointed crags, 
That into music touch the passing wind.’ * 


It is not only as Coleridge said : 
* An orphic hymn 
Of high and passionate thoughts to their own music chanted ’ 


but it is also a fervent celebration of the waters, land, and 
sky of Cumberland and Westmorland. It adds to them a 
classic picture of undergraduate life at Cambridge, and 
reaches its supreme height in combining an account of the 
Gorge of Gondo, where the Simplon leads down to Domo- 
dossola, with the sense of the infinite the poet sees in the 
ruggedness of that Alpine pass : 


‘ Characters of the great Apocalypse 
The types and symbols of eternity, 
Of first and last and midst and without end.’ 


Such is ‘ The Prelude’ which so many of our contem- 
poraries have vaunted as Wordsworth’s greatest poem. 

But is it so? Great poems, like great friends, defy 
comparison. Nevertheless we should not forget that at 
the time of Wordsworth’s death, ‘ The Prelude’ had not 
been printed. It was not for it but for ‘ The Excursion ’ 
that Southey compared Wordsworth with Milton: it was 
of ‘ The Excursion’ that Lamb said reading it was-like a 
day in Heaven. 

This long poem has not the attraction of a personal con- 
fession: it contains no scandal of Vaudracour and Julia ; 
but it is Wordsworth’s best account of his philosophy as 
apart from his account of himself: and though it certainly 
contains long passages devoid of ‘ the roll, the rise, the carol, 
the creation’ of poetry’s uniqueness, in others there is a 
sublimity as impressive as the most famous lines in ‘ The 
Prelude,’ and there is much essential to Wordsworth of 





* « Prelude,’ VIII, 637. 
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which ‘ The Prelude’ says nothing. Among these are the 
plea for good education for all, the warnings against greedy 
industrialism and beside these there is the full account of 
the spiritual philosophy to which Wordsworth attained 
with his maturity, and to which he adapted those passages 
of ‘ The Prelude’ which left it obscure. This philosophy, 
as Miss Burton proved, is nowhere in conflict with that of 
the earlier ‘ Prelude’: but it is fuller and more precise. 
The reason it has not been studied is not far to seek. 
While ‘ The Prelude’ and especially the earlier ‘ Prelude’ 
can be enjoyed without any question of adherence to 
Christian faith, ‘The Excursion’ in its finest book, 
‘ Despondency Corrected,’ reconciles Wordsworth’s tran- 
scendentalism not only with his ideas of nature and of 
man but with his belief as a communicant of the Church of 
England. He is seen, not alone as the poet and contem- 
plative, but as the poet whose mystic intentness solidifies 
into faith, and whose love is one with adoration. He seeks 
to study 
‘the mighty commonwealth of things 

Up from the creeping plant to sovereign man. 

Such converse if directed by a meek 

Sincere and humble spirit teaches love : 

For knowledge is delight, and such delight 

Breeds love: yet suited as its nature is 

To thought and to the climbing intellect 

It teaches less to love than to adore : 

If that be not indeed the highest love ! ’ 


The argument is between a sceptical inquirer and a con- 
vinced believer. The inquirer speaks : 


‘ Religion tells of amity sublime 
Which no condition can preclude: of One 
Who sees all suffering, comprehends all wants, 
All weakness fathoms, can supply all needs. 
But is that bounty absolute ? His gifts 
Are they not still, in some degree, rewards 
For acts of service ? Can His love extend 
To Hearts that own Him not ?’ 


The answer was that a shell murmurs of its native sea, so to 
the ear of faith the Universe imparts 


‘ Authentic tidings of invisible things 
Of ebb and flow, and ever during power : 
And central peace subsisting at the heart : 
N 2 
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Of endless agitation. Here you stand, 
Adore and worship when you know it not, 
Pious beyond the intention of your thought : 
Devout above the meaning of your will.’ 


Go on from this to see how beings are linked with one 
another, and consider man with his suffering and joy. If 
we pursue the path 


‘ Of order and of good, whate’er we see 
Or feel shall tend to quicken and refine, 
Shall fix in calmer seats of moral strength 
Earthly desires: and raise, to loftier heights 
Of divine love, our intellectual soul.’ 


The ancient Greeks had divined already that there was a 
timeless perfect being and continuous life : and 


* Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!’ 


But let reason, imagination, affection work together, actions 
accord with them, and we become partakers of the Divine 
Life : 
* Vows renewed 

On the first motion of a holy thought, 

Vigils of contemplation : praise and prayer, 

A stream, which, from the fountain of the heart 

Issuing, however feebly, nowhere flows 

Without access of unexpected strength. 

But above all, the victory is most sure 

For him, who seeking faith by virtue, strives 

To yield entire submission to the law 

Of conscience—conscience reverenced and obeyed 

As God’s most intimate presence in the soul 

And its most perfect image in the world. 

Endeavour thus to live, these rules regard : 

These helps solicit : and a steadfast seat 

Shall then be yours among the happy few 

Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal air, 

Sons of the morning.’ 


The sons of the morning were therefore meant to kneel in 
parish churches! 

Such is the central theme of ‘ The Excursion.’ What 
more can we learn from it by a comparison with the 
‘Divina Commedia’ and ‘ Paradise Lost’? It is much 
more mystical and inward than Milton’s masterpiece, but 
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it lacks the variety of pomp, onslaught, and adornment. 
There is none of the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind, no waving 
of orient banners, no bevy of women richly clad, none of 
that bowery loneliness, 


‘ The woods of Eden mazily murmuring 
And gloom profuse and cedar arches ’ 


which, with the odorous heights of even at the apex of the 
fronded palm, charmed Tennyson more than Titan angels 
charging through the heavenly battle-fields. For the 
geographical sweep, the recurring allusions to Hebrew and 
Hellenic classics, the allusions to the variety of heaven and 
hell, the background varies only from Blea Tarn through 
Landgale to Grasmere churchyard with a few memories of 
the scenes around the Stoweys in Somerset. 

As for Dante, he had a classic knowledge akin to 
Milton’s. He also combines with his vivid pictures of 
Val d’Arno, of Rome and the Mediterranean thrilling 
episodes of tragedy, lurid sins, a vividness of light, sky, 
and ethereal colour in which his pupil, Shelley, alone can 
rival him. To these Dante added the precision of Catholic 
theology, and its power to transmute the highest themes of 
thought into the ecstasies of worship. Never was the 
regno Verace set before the admiring mind of man with 
such evocative pencillings and tints as in the ‘ Paradiso.’ 
For none of these must we look to ‘ The Excursion.’ And 
yet Robinson and Lamb were just in their extremes of 
praise. The long poem’s serenity never fails to be strenu- 
ous with either observation or thought or high experience : 
the passages where the poetry heightens are as rich on 
wisdom and as lofty as any in England’s unrivalled whole 
of noble poetry, while they have a spiritual insight all their 
own. 

This insight disposes of the talk, tar too often heard, of 
Wordsworth being a Pantheist. The accusation has been 
refuted in book after book by that specialist in mysticism, 
Dr Inge. It came only from the ignorance which fails to 
distinguish between an identification of nature with the 
Divine, and the doctrine that God upholds all things by 
the word of His power, and nourishes them with His spirit 
of life. If Wordsworth had been a Pantheist, how could 
he have been recommended for an honorary degree at 
Oxford by so devout a churchman as Keble? Keble, in 
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offering him the dedication of a volume of poems, described 
him as ‘ both a philosopher and a hallowed prophet who, 
whether he celebrates human affections or the beauty of 
earth and heaven, was always raising the minds of his 
readers to holier things, always taking the part of the poor 
and simple, and, as time proceeded, had given the world 
poems not only delightful but instinct with divine truth.’ 

To this Wordsworth added strong words of his own in 
writing to Crabb Robinson about a lady who accused him 
of Pantheism : 


‘She condemns me for not distinguishing between nature 
as the work of God and God himself—but where does she find 
her doctrine inculeated ? Whence does she gather that the 
author of ‘“* The Excursion ’’ looks upon nature and God as the 
same ? He does not indeed consider the Supreme Being as 
bearing the same relation to the Universe as a watch-maker 
bears to a watch.” 


Of his little boy he said : 


‘I told him God was a spirit, that he was not like his flesh 
which he could touch but more like the thoughts in his mind 
which he could not touch.’ 


His habit of associating delight in nature with worship 


was, of course, that of Henry Vaughan the Silurist ; but 
these affinities can be traced further afield. They mark 
four famous Spaniards, Guebara, Luis de Leén, San Juan 
de la Cruz (known to us well in our own language now as 
St John of the Cross), and Calderén de la Barca. Each of 
these insisted that a delighted contemplation of nature, 
and especially of wild scenery, led to a communion with 
God, and was an essential part of the life of love. Retire 
from the ways given to solitude and fill the eye with sights 
of grandeur, and with these will come the impulse of praise 
for Him who is their author and sustainer. St John of the 
Cross in the verses of his ‘Song of the Spirit’ actually 
identifies nature with the Divine Presence. 

The vindication of Wordsworth’s orthodoxy comes not 
only from his own communion. One of his great admirers 
was the Catholic poet Aubrey de Vere, and his rightness 
was further acknowledged more recently by a learned 
Jesuit in Dublin, Fr Stephen Brown. ‘I desire to be 
known as a teacher or as nothing,’ wrote Wordsworth, 
adding in 1807 in a famous letter to Lady Beaumont, ‘ My 
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writings (and among them these little poems) will cooperate 
with the benign tendencies in human nature and society, 
wherever found, and they will in their degree be efficacious 
in making men wiser, better and happier.’ 

That wish has been fulfilled in a way that Mr Eliot 
could not ask to exceed. 

Wordsworth is not only a spiritual teacher. Believing 
with Burke that change is essential to conservation, he has 
left us also many a classical phrase of political soundness. 
In the ‘ Convention of Cintra’ he not only quoted from 
Milton pregnant words which he applied to the Peninsular 
War and which we have had reason to recall : ‘ The English 
are valiant and indeed prosperous to win a field, but in the 
end and cause of winning injudicious and unwise, so that 
their victories prove as fruitless as their losses dangerous, 
and leave them suffering under the same grievances that 
men suffer conquered.’ But he forged many other phrases 
cogent to-day: ‘ Power taken and exercised in contempt 
of right can never bring forth good.’ ‘The march of 
liberty has begun and they who will not lead will be forced 
along.’ ‘ Disaster opens the eyes of conscience.’ ‘ How 
often hope and despair almost touch one another ! ’ 

Among Wordsworth’s prose writings the most famous 
are, of course, his prefaces, and in them is the sentence : 
‘ Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge : it is 
the impassioned expression which is in the continuance of 
all science . . . the objects of the poet’s thoughts are 
everywhere.’ Reconciliation between the believer, the 
philosopher, the zsthetic reader, and the lover is what the 
poetry of Wordsworth offers; and men turn to it in 
distress. 

Of this poetry the enterprise of the Oxford University 
and the fine scholarship of Miss Helen Darbishire have now 
added the monuments of a full edition of five volumes (to 
complete the six volumes of the letters)—five volumes in a 
text where skilful criticism has done all that can be 
required of it. Completing as it does the collection of the 
Wordsworth letters, and the journal of Dorothy, they 
provide a monument of which Oxford University is justly 
proud. Now we have a text of Wordsworth’s poems which 
we may accept as final, and the date of each poem, some- 
times given falsely in the great edition of Knight, is also 
verified. When to this work is added the discernment of 
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Miss Batho, we are in a position to appreciate what Words- 
worth owes not only to Oxford but to the Women’s Colleges. 

Nor has Wordsworth’s own university failed to add 
its tribute. For there have been discussions of his view 
of nature from Professor Willey and Mr Norman Lacey. 

To the distinguished women of Oxford we must not 
omit to add the American name of Miss Mary Burton. 
Such works of care and precision which these ladies have 
given us are accompaniments which our age fitly adds to 
the classic appreciation of Wordsworth’s which the 
Victorians owed to Myers and Stopford Brook, Ruskin and 
Leslie Stephen and Dean Church, and finally to Bradley. 
All echo the delightful appreciation written in youth by 
George Meredith : 


‘ A breath of the mountains, fresh born in the region majestic 
That look with their eye daring summits deep into the sky : 
The voice of great Nature : sublime with her lofty conceptions 
Yet earnest and simple as any child of the green lowly vale.’ 


More now than at the time of his death a hundred years 
ago, Wordsworth continues speaking to our heart of hearts 
in tones to solace and delight us from youth to age, and 
winning us to share with him a life of admiration, hope, and 


love. 
ROBERT SENCOURT. 





( 193 ) 
Art. 5.—THE FUTURE OF THE ARMY. 


PERHAPS the appropriate title of this article should be 
‘The Army of the Future,’ since the ultimate influence of 
atomic and other weapons in any world conflict which 
may come to scourge mankind is as yet unknown. In the 
discussions about the strategic defence plan for the North 
Atlantic area, British experts asked the Americans if the 
military equipment which the North Atlantic powers are 
to receive under the joiit scheme will be out of date in a 
future war. The answer was that these military supplies 
are expected to be suitable for any war which might occur 
within the next four or five years. 

American military planners, and many others too, 
believe that warfare as we have known it will by then be 
obsolete. In addition to the atomic weapons, guided 
missiles, flying devices which will, uncannily, seek their 
objectives, and the sensational developments in proximity 
fuses will have altered the whole set-up. Military strategy 
will have to conform to the possibilities and potentialities 
of these new weapons and military tactics will, similarly, 
have to come into line. It seems likely that thought and 
experiment in these matters are now concentrated not so 
much upon the atomic bomb* itself but mainly upon 
defences against it, whether the bomb is being delivered by 
high-level aircraft coming through the stratosphere or by 
rocket. It is believed in America that the antidote will 
take the form of guided missiles, fantastically speedy, 
equipped with proximity fuses which will explode charges 
capable of destroying, high above the earth, the plane or 
rocket carrying the atom bomb. How far these develop- 
ments have proceeded, only those on the inner councils of 
the Defence Services know, but General Bradley has said 
that they are ‘ well on the way.’ 

The purpose of this article is, however, not so much to 
deal with these uncertain ‘ futures ’ as to discuss, from the 
point of view of the man in the street, the form which 
military service should take, in view of the heavy criticisms 
to which the present system is subjected, both from inside 
and outside the Army. This controversy is well exempli- 
fied in the writings in the ‘Sunday Times’ of Lieut.- 


* Including the hydrogen bomb. 
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General Sir Giffard Martel taking one point of view and of 
‘Scrutator’ taking the opposite standpoint. Briefly, 
their theses are these: General Sir Giffard Martel argues for 
a highly mobile striking force of perhaps twenty regular 
divisions, from among the Western Powers, of profes- 
sional, long-service soldiers armed with the most modern 
weapons and supported by an up-to-date and properly 
balanced Navy and Air Force: ‘ Scrutator’ believes that, 
at present, such a force cannot be raised, that it would 
suffer from the difficulty which attends all professional 
armies——that of the supply and maintenance of adequate 
trained reserves—and that the effect upon our continental 
allies of dropping conscription in these islands would be 
catastrophic. General Martel holds that a compact striking 
force, backed by the scientific weapons which we have 
evolved, could, through its superior mobility and arma- 
ments, cut up and through the more slowly moving Russian 
armies widespread over the Continent and mainlysupported 
by horse transport, and thus bring speedy victory. The 
‘ Scrutator ’ type of opinion argues that such a continental 
expedition might meet its Dunkirk, and where would we 
be then without a citizen army of trained reserves ? There 
would, it is argued, be no time to build up, as was the 
case between 1940 and 1944, a new army for the assault 
upon Europe: in the soldiers’ phrase, we would have 
‘had it.’ 

These are interesting points of view: is General Giffard 
right that, since we cannot hope to match the Russians in 
mere numbers, our best plan is experience and training 
combined with mobility, skill, and mechanisation ? Or 
are the advocates of a mass citizen army correct ? The 
fact is that in the last two continental wars we did have to 
raise such mass armies and employ them. Have the new 
weapons and ‘leas fundamentally altered the trends of 
future war ? Is the day of the vast, comparatively lightly 
armed, mass, conscript armies at an end in the face of the 
tremendous, if localised, striking power of a highly trained 
professional army heavily equipped with the deadly 
weapons that science and technology can provide ? 
Whose guess is the right one? Is there not much good 
sense in support of both points of view? Can we risk 
banking on only one of them? Is it possible to obtain 
the advantages of both methods ? 
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Now, it is quite true that the shortened period of 
National Service—eighteen months—creates in the Army 
problems of major difficulty. While it is a fact that a large 
potential reserve is being trained, we are woefully short of 
mobile formations which could, here and now, function as 
complete divisions. The number of such divisions is 
variously given and it ranges from three to perhaps five, 
and even these consist largely of personne! which is con- 
stantly changing because of the term of National Service, 
so that much of the sense of permanency and cohesion is 
lost. Furthermore, regular soldiers are used up first in 
the Army Basic Training Units, where they train the 
intakes of conscripts; then to form the cadres or frame- 
work of those formations and establishments which exist ; 
and last of all to make up the few regular divisions or 
brigades for service in the occupation of Germany, in 
operations in Malaya and Hongkong, and at other of the 
few foreign stations that are left. Incidentally, though we 
save perhaps 75,000 men through our evacuation of India, 
we also lose our certain call upon the support of the Indian 
Army. The conscript and the regular soldier fit badly, 
together, into the organisation of fighting formations such 
as those with which the Regular Army has been familiar 
in the past. The problem is very similar to that which 
faced the feudal kings, whose armies were so largely com- 
posed of levies with limitations of time upon their service, 
this explaining, to a large extent, the long drawn out cam- 
paigns of medieval times. Here, then, is our dilemma: a 
few divisions of short—very short—service men cannot 
hope to stem the flood of perhaps two hundred divisions of 
slow moving Russian foot soldiers widespread over Europe, 
while a highly armed, supremely trained, intensely mobile 
regular force could do much more and might, indeed, cause 
such chaos in the enemy organisation as to make the keep- 
ing of the opposing vast numbers in the field impossible. 
Yet if we ceased conscription in this country it might be 
the deathblow to Western defence—if only for psycho- 
logical reasons. 

Quite obviously we must try to see whether we cannot 
somehow do both things. If defence becomes urgent, if we 
give it priority, we must do both. How can it be done ? 
How can we have the big enough, well-trained regular force 
and also the partially-trained, citizen reserve capable, in a 
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very short time after mobilisation, of filling efficiently the - 
gaps in the ranks of the compact professional fighting 
formations ? 

Improvements in pay must be real and not fictitious. 
The recently improved scales were largely nullified by 
the contemporary decision to tax allowances so that the 
present financial conditions of officers, mainly in the 
junior ranks, unless there are private means, is often 
parlous in the extreme, as any bank manager in a garrison 
town could tell. A highly skilled modern force of pro- 
fessional soldiers can only be obtained in these days of 
full employment and brighter prospects in civilian life, 
by making it a worth-while occupation with reasonable 
financial security throughout a man’s active life. To 
make, also, service officers in foreign stations, alone of all 
Government servants, liable to home rates of tax is an 
anomaly very hard to understand. 

It will be wise to approach the problem from the angle of 
the establishment of regular divisions and the building up 
of the regular army training establishments. We must 
make the trade of arms for the regular soldier a life’s work 
during his years of activity, altering the type of employ- 
ment to suit the rank and age of the soldier concerned. 
Apart from the comparison of wages and opportunities in 
industry and business, as contrasted with limited possi- 
bilities in the Army, there are two main handicaps to 
recruitment into regular service, and these are, first, the 
woeful lack of married quarters for all ranks and, secondly, 
the difficulty of the resettlement in civil life of regular, long- 
service soldiers. The latter difficulty is certainly affecting 
the officer entry and is giving rise to retirements from the 
Army, to take up civilian jobs while they can, of officers 
with many years of service before them. The former, that 
is the deficiency in attractive and sufficient married 
quarters, probably, even more than actual rates of pay, is 
affecting recruiting into regular service most adversely. 
The recent ‘ Rapier’ scheme for entrants from civil life 
into the Regular Army as officers brought in a disappoint- 
ing number of applicants, and most of these, even, were 
concerned more than anything with whether they could 
live with their families while serving. The idea of celibacy 
in the soldier is finished—and a good thing too—but this 
does mean that the housing of the Regular Army must 
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include far more generous provision for married families 
of all ranks than is at present the case. When we take the 
need for defence seriously these provisions must be given 
priority, if we are to have a Regular Army at all in our 
welfare state. 

Something is already being done to improve the 
position of married families through the help which is 
now being given by the War Department in paying all or 
part of the rent charges for quarters obtained personally 
where military quarters are not available. Also military 
quarters are being built at a fair rate and these will be 
generously furnished. A contributory widow’s pension 
scheme is being formulated and this should add con- 
siderably to the attractions of the services. 

Then the question of resettlement of the long-service 
soldier is most important. True, a great deal has been 
done in training other ranks for trades, but these schemes 
are, as yet, limited, and hardly touch officers at all. A 
Major, at about forty odd, if he does not get promoted, 
has to leave without any civilian professional qualification 
whatsoever, unless he is in a technical corps, and with no 
lump sum. That is just the time when a man’s family 
responsibilities are heaviest, and this fact quite certainly 
affects the number and standard of applicants for officer 
entry in the initial stages. There are in the Army, for 
example, many Colonels and _ Lieut.-Colonels holding 
responsible appointments who, when they leave on pension, 
with present high prices for property and living, cannot 
settle down in civil life with anything like the status due to 
their Army rank. There is dire need for thinking out the 
employment of such people, during the active years, up to 
sixty or sixty-five, in the new set-up of defence. There is 
need for a pension scheme, also, that provides for generous 
lump-sum payments on retirement, with pensions in 
addition. 

Should not a certain proportion of suitable Government 
appointments be reserved for ex-officers and other ranks 
with release training schemes for these, first on a part- 
time basis and finally by way of full-time ‘ conversion ’ 
courses of intensive character, so that such appointments 
can be made possible and fair? There is much excellent 
material in the Army that too often is released to civilian 
life without society absorbing it suitably and to its own 
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great advantage. Here, indeed, is where the policy of 
full employment tends very much to break down. 

It will be worth while setting out ideas for a cohesive 
plan, and it will be more convenient for our purpose to deal 
first with the training of the citizen reserve. The Terri- 
torial Army should forthwith be made compulsory (and 
also the Royal Naval and Royal Air Force equivalents) for 
all except those who have served on regular engagements. 
The present mixture of volunteers that is visualised for the 
T.A. and some ‘ conscripts’ is an absurdity. We should 
have volunteers, of course, but the T.A. should basically be 
compulsory, and charged mainly with the duty of maintain- 
ing the citizen reserve for the Regular Army. National 
Service should be made a reality, and the Territorial Army 
must have first-rank status in the scheme of things. 
Granted sufficiently attractive short service engagements in 
the Regular Army—say at least four or five years with the 
Colours—we ought to be able to build up our Regular Army 
to be independent of conscripts for its proper peace-time 
and initial functioning, although attachments of National 
Service officers and men, as well as T.A. personnel, to 
Regular formations or establishments should still be 
possible and desirable. What is meant is that these 
Regular formations and establishments should not be 
dependent for their proper operation upon fleeting National 
Service men. Granted this possibility and the correspoi.d- 
ing development of the Regular Army as a life service, and 
by means of the shorter service engagements, the actual 
full-time training of the National Service man at his first 
call-up could then be shortened. This, at first sight, may 
seem to be rank heresy, but there is much to be said for it. 
Talks with National Service men go to show that at the 
Army Basic Training Units they have been hard worked, 
it is true, but they have been keenly interested and active, 
and they have learned much. It is the subsequent posting 
to duty here and there that causes such men to be, in the 
soldiers’ expression, ‘ browned off,’ and the men tend to 
become, in many instances, time servers until their release 
date comes along. The real training at present of the 
young National Service man takes place during his first 
few months of service, and if everyone who is physically 
and mentally fit were given, let us say, two or three months 
in the Basic Training Unit, then another two or three in 
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the specialised training of his corps—all intensive in 
character—followed by attachment for training (not general 
duties only) to established and active regular formations, 
then, granted a sufficiency of regular soldiers, such * con- 
scripts’ could cover the essential basic training suitable 
to make them excellent reserves in perhaps six to eight 
months. Then the National Service man, to complete 
his obligation to his country, could either opt for a short 
service engagement—-say three or four years with the 
Colours and a similar period in the reserve, or by service for 
twice that length of time in the Territorial Army with a 
number of years, compulsorily, in the T.A. Reserve. 
There should, under this system, be no deferments: noth- 
ing causes a sense of unfairness and a feeling of futility 
more than this. One young man is called up, another in 
the next house to him ‘ wangles’ a deferment. It does 
look as if we are footling with citizen defence when this 
happens. The obligation should be placed upon all men 
physically and mentally capable of bearing it: then the 
necessary status and feeling of pride in service would be 
obtained. The shorter training period would cause less 
interference with careers than the present system gives 
rise to, and also it would enable more young men to be put 
through their initial training, and that, for the citizen 
reserve, is the training that matters most. This would 
mean a vast expansion in Territorial Army provisions by 
way of regular staff, premises, and equipment. The 
annual camps should be statutorily governed, and not 
subject to the goodwill of employers. The Territorial 
Army, in short, should be integrated more closely with the 
regular forces and its members be subject, in appropriate 
measure, to military law. The example of the Swiss 
democracy is a good one. There every man must serve in 
the citizen defence forces, and there are no trivial excep- 
tions. Consequently the service has a high status, since 
all are in it and it is for the defence of all. Half measures 
produce half-heartedness, and such a plan as is advocated 
above would for once and for all kill the present duality of 
mind in our society concerning the training of the citizen 
for the defence of his country. To some extent this func- 
tion of the Territorial Army will come into being in July 
next when national service men after their eighteen months 
in the Regular Army will be required to begin their four 
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years’ service with the T.A. This will mean an influx an- 
nually of about 100,000 men and will raise the Territorials 
by 1954 up to a maximum of half a million men, and this 
number will then be maintained. These men will have to 
serve sixty days in all with not more than twenty days in 
any one year. The scheme provides for upwards of 
fifteen days in camp during week-ends or otherwise and for 
this employers have to make suitable provisions. The 
T.A. will reproduce in miniature the organisation of the 
Regular Army and the various arms will be suitably 
distributed throughout the country bearing in mind the 
character of the intakes. This is all to the good, but the 
position of the deferred men still seems obscure. A shorter 
preliminary Regular Army training for all with service for 
all to follow in the Territorial Army is what should be 
aimed for. 

Such a plan for the Territorial Army would dovetail 
well into the needs of the Regular Army for the resettle- 
ment, or rather the re-employment of, especially, Officers, 
Warrant Officers, and Non-Commissioned Officers when 
. they come to the end of their useful regular service. Each 
Territorial Unit, with the increase in numbers here visual- 
ised, could have its first, second, and even third line with a 
stiffening of the older regular Officers, Warrant Officers, 
and Non-Commissioned Officers in its establishment. 
The Territorial Army drill halls would then be functioning 
every week night with the different groups undergoing 
training, and there would at once be a new atmosphere of 
activity and purpose about these places which is at present 
too often lacking. This scheme would go a very long way 
towards solving the employment in the later stages of 
their operative lives of regular personnel. This idea is 
widely supported in the Regular Army itself. The follow- 
ing is a quotation from an article on ‘ The Financial Condi- 
tion of the Army Officer,’ by Lieut.-Colonel L. H. Landon, 
R.A., in the ‘ Journal’ of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion for August 1949 : ‘ From the point of view of reserves, 
we should be no worse off by going back to a professional 
army backed by a compulsory T.A. I am of the opinion 
that the average man would be as efficient a soldier after 
four years’ T.A. service as he is under the present system. 
To abandon compulsory service with the Colours and sub- 
stitute compulsory T.A. training would, from the ordinary 
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citizen’s point of view, mean that his career would not be 
disrupted completely just at the moment of its commence- 
ment. He would probably, therefore, enter with better 
heart into a compulsory part-time T.A. training period 
than he does at present during his conscript service.’ 

That may be a possibility after the full build-up of a 
first-class professional or regular army sufficiently strong 
for its immediate purpose, but at the moment the scheme 
advocated in this article of shorter service as ‘ conscripts ’ 
for all, coupled with a compulsory period with the Terri- 
torial Army, would be more realistic, and would satisfy not 
only the basic military requirements but also convince both 
our friends and our possible enemies that we meant busi- 
ness. But whatever is done, the improvement of rates 
of pay and allowances, the provision of ample married 
quarters, and the establishment of definite schemes for 
the resettlement or re-employment of time-expired officers 
and other ranks who become professional soldiers, are 
essential. Obviously, the shortening of the full-time period 
with the Colours for the National Service ‘ conscript ’ will 
release more men for industry, but the crucial point is that 
all must serve who are physically and mentally capable of 
doing so. What we must avoid like the plague is any plan 
in which men for National Service of any kind are chosen 
by lot. This would give us a disgruntled mob rather than 
anarmy. Let our system be a national and all-embracing 
one at all costs. 

Colonel Langdon in his article goes on to say: ‘ To find 
the necessary increased number of instructors for the T.A. 
may be difficult, but the (Regular) Army has a potential 
source of Instructors—those Officers who normally go on 
pension as Majors and Lieut.-Colonels between the ages 
of forty and fifty—and those W.Os. and N.C.Os. who go 
on pension after eighteen to twenty-one years in the 
Service. Some of these men would, I think, be prepared to 
continue in the Service for a certain time as Instructors to 
the T.A. rather than go on pension.’ This strengthens the 
opinion expressed earlier in this article, and such a scheme 
would help to solve both the problem of the training of the 
young T.A. and the re-employment of the older Officers, 
Warrant Officers, and Non-Commissioned Officers of the 
Regular Army. 

If such a structure of our armed land forces becomes 
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established, there is still the not yet fully solved task of 
fitting people suitably into their functions as soldiers. 
True, much has been done within the present system by way 
of selection, both of officers and men. Officer selection is 
a matter that well deserves an article to itself. The 
psychological performance, character, and educational 
tests and interviews which are now the commonplaces of 
Army entry have done much to reduce the number of 
round pegs in square holesin the Army. But for the officer 
entry, especially, it is doubtful—in view of the technological 
developments which, even as this article is being written, 
are revolutionising the machines and methods of warfare— 
whether enough of our technical brains is being suitably 
brought into the military scheme of things. In the first 
place, with compulsory service for all, both for the basic 
training periods with the Colours of National Service men 
and for a subsequent spell in the Territorial Army, techno- 
logists would drop into their right places and we would 
not have our T.A. technical units under-manned and under- 
officered as at present. It has to be remembered that it is 
technicians, as a rule, who are able to secure deferments 
most easily at present. But there is a wider issue in 
relation to the Regular Army. Are we recruiting as Regu- 
lar Officers the best of our technical men for the technical 
corps ? This is to be doubted. There is the fact that 
the well-qualified technical men can obtain better paid 
appointments, with longer tenure and without the recur- 
ring housing problems of the Army, in civil life. The 
tenure of service is important here, although technicians 
are more easily re-settled in civil life on their Army level 
than are the average regimental officers. Special rates of 
pay, except for officers in the lower ranks with specific 
technical qualifications, no longer apply in the Army 
technical corps. The Army is, however, attracting candi- 
dates to the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, of 
Science and Mathematics specialists (e.g. with Higher 
School Certificates) who are, some of them, not quite up to 
University Scholarship entry standard and who hope, after 
eighteen months at the R.M.A., to be selected for final 
degree courses in Engineering or Science at Cambridge or 
at the Military College of Science. Many of these candi- 
dates will make excellent material, but some of them 
undoubtedly think of the Army more as a means to such a 
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university degree than of the degree as of benefit to their 
service in the Army. 

It is only right to say that this year the entry to 
Sandhurst shows signs of a tendency to go up. In 
August 1949 there were 293 cadets admitted and in 
January 1950 the number was 360. There is now the 
University entry, also, whereby 100 graduates, after 
passing the Selection Board, can be granted regular 
commissions with compensating ante-dates. 

A disquieting feature is the frequency with which 
technicians from civil life, even those with previous 
technical service during the war, fail to pass the Regular 
Commissions Board’s tests of leadership, which are designed 
to find leaders of men in the field rather than the men with 
the brains behind a laboratory or mechanical workshop. 
It is as if a technical education, obtained very often by 
dint of hard work, self-denial, and persistence in the 
various Technical Colleges, does not enable those qualities, 
arising from wide human and social contacts, which are 
required in ‘ over-all’ leaders of men, to emerge in such 
candidates. What is the place of the highly specialised 
technicians in the Army ? It is obvious that we must have 
a great number of them if our defence to possible mass attack 
by huge armies of footmen is to be through our more intense 
and superior technology. Indeed, there can be no other 
defence. And yet our best technicians, when they apply 
for entry into the Regular Army, often do not exhibit, at 
that stage, enough signs of leadership ability in the general 
sense. So marked is this that a special technical grading 
is perforce in use by the Selection Board, since by the 
normal leadership standards these applicants would ot 
secure entry into the Army at all. It is true that many of 
them will develop sound qualities of leadership through 
example and experience if they are fortunate in the units 
to which they are subsequently posted for service. 

But this situation does give rise to a question that has 
occupied some acute military minds: shall we establish a 
* Royal Army ’ in which the leadership and administration 
would be in three kinds? First, the ‘ over-all’ leaders 
with those personal qualities and a sufficiency of ability 
and knowledge to lead in the old sense of leadership ; 
secondly, the technicians and the ‘ back-room boys’ who 
may not, necessarily, make leaders in the field, but will do 
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much of the planning and the thinking ; and, thirdly, the 
administrative and executive officers who will carry out the 
details in the organisation as laid down by the leadership, 
in other words, the ‘ chair-borne ’’ quartermasters, move- 
ments control officers, and so forth. The third category 
would be recruited largely from the older regular personnel, 
but direct entry into this class of work for suitable people 
would be well worth while. This triple organisation of 
control and duty is already, and of necessity, that followed 
by the Navy, by its division of its officers into Quarter 
Deck Officers, Engineers, and Administrative Officers, and 
to a large extent in the Royal Air Force as well. The 
modern mobile land ‘task force’ with a high-powered 
* punch,’ such as is visualised as our only answer to mass of 
numbers, is indeed analogous to the concentration of force 
in a battleship or an air squadron. The leadership and 
staff organisation should therefore be similar in the land 
‘task force,’ in order to eke out the various types of 
qualifications and personal qualities to obtain the best 
effect. How this plan of officer organisation could be made 
to fit in with the older regimental conception is, without 
experience of it, difficult to foretell, but it has and is 
working in the other Services and in an incipient form 
already doing so in the Army. For example, in the 
R.A.M.C. non-medical administrative and Company 
Officers work well under the leadership of officers who are 
medically qualified. There is no reason why officers with 
different definitely established duties and responsibilities 
should not function harmoniously together. In many 
battalions of the First World War the regimental medical 
officer often became more a guardian of the regimental 
tradition than many of the regiment itself. 

Regimental traditions must be retained and safeguarded. 
The new plans for officering the units must conform to these 
traditions, just as they do in one of H.M.’s ships. The 
important thing is to employ talents and personal abilities 
to the best advantage of the service, and thus satisfaction 
all round can be achieved. Modern warfare of the highly 
technical type cannot be controlled in all its parts by ‘ all 
rounders,’ as was the case even in the Boer War. The age 
of the specialist has dawned, whether we like it or not : the 
problem now is of coordination and the full use of specialist 
knowledge under an understanding ‘ over-all ’ command. 
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There is one other point that should be made and that 
is the need for a closer integration of the British Army with 
the land forces of the Dominions and Colonies. Exchanges 
of stations should be encouraged (with ample married 
quarters, of course) and the brigading of British and 
Dominion troops for exercises made a recognised and 
frequent thing. Similarly, such exchanges with units of the 
United States Army should be established, and the best 
traditions of all the armies of the Atlantic Powers merged 
into the new conception of defence. Such exchanges 
would encourage emigration and later settlement of 
soldiers in the Dominions, and help to mould the composite 
armies of the democracies into a homogeneous whole. 
This is a psychological necessity among allies and hitherto 
left to be painfully developed as an ad hoc factor when the 
emergency, with all its other pressing problems, was upon 
us. And in the forging of similar links with our continental 
allies the need for the inclusion in the British Army of as 
many as possible of our students of modern languages is 
obviously of first rank importance. Thus in our adminis- 
trative stream of officers should be these linguists, who 
often may not have all the accepted qualities of higher 
leadership and would therefore not easily pass the selection 
tests required for ‘ over-all’ command. The three types of 
admission ought to secure such people for the Army, and in 
officer training, also, the emergence at a high standard of 
linguistic ability of officers should be provided for just as at 
present, apart from the direct entry of graduates into the 
Army, only officers in the technical arms are enabled to 
reach graduate status, either at the Military College of 
Science or at Cambridge University. Then what of similar 
developments in courses suitable for political officers, 
geographers, and so forth? The plea in this article is 
therefore to recognise these differences in types and 
functions of leadership so that in their various ways, not 
only the character and courage of the people in our country, 
but also their brains and special abilities are brought fully 
into the scheme of things. Through this mobilisation of 
character, brain, and brawn only can we meet the more 
amorphous threat of continental millions. 


MICHAEL GARETH LLEWELYN. 
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Art. 6—THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 
AND EDUCATION IN ISRAEL. 


In April the Hebrew University of Jerusalem will be cele- 
brating its semi-jubilee. It was on April 1, 1925, that 
Lord Balfour, with whom the British Declaration of 1917 
about the establishment of the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine is associated, inaugurated it in the presence of 
representatives of Science and Learning from all parts of 
the world, and gathered, as it were, the first fruits of his 
planting. The site for the University had been acquired 
during the war on the hill of Scopus (the Watchman) on 
the very place where Titus was encamped when he besieged 
Jerusalem and destroyed the Jewish Temple. It was part 
of the ridge of the Mount of Olives, high above the Holy 
City ; and commanded a stupendous view over Judea and 
Jerusalem on the one side, and the wilderness, the abyss of 
the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea, and the Mountains of 
Moab on the other side. The foundation stones of the 
University were laid during Allenby’s campaign against 
the Turks, in July 1918. That was one of the first acts of 
Dr Weizmann, when he went out to prepare for the fulfil- 
ment of the Balfour Declaration. Speaking on that occa- 


sion in the presence of General Allenby and the heads of 
the Moslem and Christian communities, and an assembly of 
Jews from many countries, he said : 


‘The foundation of the University in the midst of war 
meant that the Jewish people were determined to go beyond 
restoration, and to create something in Palestine which would be 
an instrument for a better future. Learning was their Dread- 
nought. . . . In the University the wandering soul of Israel 
would reach its haven, and its strength no longer consumed in 


restless wandering. Israel would remain at peace with itself and 
with the world. . . .’ 


Some years passed before steps could be taken to build 
upon the foundation. It was decided that in its first 
stages the University should be concerned with research 
rather than with teaching ; it should seek to add to know- 
ledge before imparting it. Hebrew should be its language 
because the Jewish genius could best be expressed in it. 
Moreover, Hebrew is the only language which all the 
Jewish people in Palestine, or coming to Palestine, under- 
stood. Three small institutes for research were initiated 
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in 1924; for Jewish studies, for chemistry, and for micro- 
biology. The University from the outset should develop 
on two lines, the humanities and science, and should 
develop those studies for which Palestine offered some 
special quality. They were on the one side the Hebrew 
and Jewish heritage and the civilisation of the other 
Semitic peoples ; and on the other side the natural sciences 
which concerned the development of the country and the 
neighbouring lands. Dr Judah Magnes, former leader of 
the Jewish community in New York, and a man of out- 
standing spiritual power, set himself to transform the idea 
to reality, and became the first Chancellor. Two years 
before the ceremonial opening the first lecture in the 
University’s house had been given by Professor Albert 
Einstein, who was an enthusiast for the University, and 
spoke of his theory of Relativity. Paying tribute to the 
genius of the language, he spoke his first sentences in 
Hebrew ; and he presented to the Library of the future 
University its chief modern treasure, the manuscript of his 
treatise. 

When Lord Balfour spoke in 1925 to the great audience 
in a natural amphitheatre on the University site, he 
remarked on the uniqueness of the position. Western 
methods and a western form of University were to be 
adapted to an education-in an oriental language. He was 
convinced both of the contribution to thought which the 
Jews in their land would make again, and of the fitness of 
Hebrew as an instrument capable of dealing with the 
highest aspects of literature and capable of adaptation to 
every realm of knowledge. 

In its first decade the University grew quickly from its 
three institutes of research with a dozen scientific workers, 
to develop two faculties. The Institute of Jewish Studies 
was supplemented by Institutes of Arabic and Oriental 
Studies and of the general Humanities, comprising philo- 
sophy, history, the classical and romance languages. The 
Institutes of Chemistry and Microbiology were supple- 
mented by departments of hygiene, botany, zoology, 
geology, mathematics, and physics. Teaching became an 
important activity. It was not only that research could 
not be pursued effectively without it; but there was an 
insistent demand, from within and without the country, for 
courses of lectures, and after a short time for examinations 
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and degrees. The Library, which is also the National 
Library, grew from a collection of a few thousand volumes 
to far the biggest collection in the Middle East, and to-day 
numbers half a million volumes. It is especially rich in its 
Hebrew and Oriental departments, but it contains the 
principal works of the three western literatures, English, 
French, and German. A University Press was founded 
and publishes in Hebrew, and occasionally in English, 
works of the professors. It is one of the instruments for 
building up an educational literature on every aspect of 
science and learning. A typical enterprise is the issue of a 
series of the classics of philosophy, starting with Plato and 
Aristotle, and ending with the English philosophers, Hume, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Mill, and—of contemporaries— 
Muirhead and Russell. It is now preparing to publish 
the Hebrew Bible in what will be the first Jerusalem 
printed edition. 

The Hebrew language itself, it was said, went to school 
at the University. It was taught the idiom of modern 
philosophy, and also the idiom of the biological sciences 
and of higher mathematics and physics. All lectures by 
the permanent staff were given in Hebrew though visiting 
lecturers could use their own western language. Stress 
was laid on the growth of the Institute of Arabic Studies ; 
and a few Arab students were among the undergraduates. 

In 1933 the University took on a new function and a 
new stature. The catastrophic expulsion of the Jewish 
mind from Germany, the displacement of a thousand 
‘non-Aryan ’ academic workers by a stroke of the pen, the 
complete exclusion of Jews from all institutes of higher 
learning in what was a principal intellectual centre of 
Jewry, roused the Jewish and the general public. The 
expansion of the University of Jerusalem was the answer 
to Hitler’s barbarism. Jerusalem must be one of the 
principal places in which exiled scholars and students 
would find a home and be enabled to salvage their talents 
for the world. By the beginning of the Second World War 
the number of academic workers had risen to 120, half of 
them exiles from Germany, Austria, and Italy; and the 
number of undergraduates and research students to 800, 
of whom the majority were from Germany and Central 
Europe. The Royal Commission on Palestine, which 
reported in 1937, noted that 
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‘the University on the fringe of Asia maintains the high stan- 
dards of Western scholarship. It wisely concentrates in its 
research work on such exhaustive study of Palestine and the 
neighbouring countries as cannot be made elsewhere, and so 
has made a valuable contribution to our- knowledge of the 
Near East, and particularly of Arab life and culture.’ 


The Second World War, which at first threatened the 
growth of the University, proved in fact to be a period of 
remarkable expansion. While the lamps of learning were 
going out in one country after another in Europe, the 
Jewish people were determined that they should be relit 
in Palestine. There was a striking development of medical 
research. A large modern hospital with a medical centre, 
which comprised a post-graduate medical school, was built 
on Mount Scopus and opened in 1939. During the war 
its discoveries in the treatment of wounds were of great 
value to the Allied Forces in the Middle East, and it 
organised courses for the medical officers of the Army. 
During the war, too, the University was able to develop 
a department of agriculture which was attached to the 
experimental station of the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
in Rehovot, where too Dr Weizmann was building up an 
important institute of science. Another addition was the 
Museum of Archeology, which is to be a treasure house of 
the Jewish people and of Palestine through the ages. The 
archeological department was able to make a signal con- 
tribution to knowledge when one of the professors read and 
interpreted a find of potsherds that proved to be letters 
written by the commanders of the Judean forces during the 
Babylonian invasion under Nebuchadnezzar, and amplified 
the story told in the Book of Jeremiah. That find has, 
indeed, been surpassed by the more recent sensational 
discoveries of Hebrew scrolls unearthed in a cave by the 
Dead Sea, and dated in the pre-Christian era, which 
promise to revolutionise our knowledge of the Bible Canon. 

The number of the students rose in the first two years 
of the war to 1200. They came from all parts of the world. 
But when Palestine was cut off from Europe, and a large 
proportion of the male students volunteered for service in 
the British Forces, the number fell by half. But a com- 
pensating war-time expansion was extramural work. The 
University teachers went out as a kind of peripatetic 
academy to the highways and byways of the National 
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Home, and carried their knowledge to ardent audiences 
of manual workers. The University developed also an 
education department for the training of teachers, and 
the largest part of its graduates found their vocation in 
the schools of Palestine. It was recognised as the crown 
of the educational system of the National Home. About 
that more will be said. 

The University was maintained during its first twenty- 
five years primarily by the contributions of societies of 
Friends in many countries. It had only a slender endow- 
ment, and received the slenderest of subventions from the 
Government of Palestine. Its budget, which in 1939 was 
100,000/., rose rapidly till at the end of the war it was three 
times that sum and is now 750,000/. During the first 
years the teaching was free. Fees had to be introduced, 
but they are modest in relation to the cost of living in 
Israel ; and they provide only one-tenth part of the annual 
budget. The majority of the students to-day are receiving 
bursaries from the Government of Israel as compensation 
for their military service. It is notable that the report of 
the Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the 
Colonies observed that the University of Jerusalem is a 
remarkable example of financing the University by small 
contributions. It was recognised to be the University not 
only of the National Home, but of the Jewish people 
everywhere, and it gained early the character of a world 
university by the international composition of its academic 
and its student bodies and by its original contribution to 
scholarship and science. As the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden in the midst of the sixteenth-century 
struggle with Spain marked the will of the Dutch to live, 
and the foundation of the University of Berlin during the 
struggle with Napoleon the will of another Germany to 
live, so the foundation of the University of Jerusalem in 
one period of struggle, and its expansion in another, 
marked the will of the Jewish people to prevail over the 
attempt to destroy them. 

At the end of the Second World War large plans were 
afoot. The existing faculties should be enlarged so as to 
receive double the number of students, and the post- 
graduate school of medicine should be turned into a full 
medical faculty. Departments of the economic and social 
sciences were to be added. While new buildings were rising 
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on Mount Scopus, and some hundreds of undergraduates 
arrived from Western countries, bitter conflict broke out 
in Palestine at the end of 1947. The University was one 
of the most grievous sufferers of the Jewish-Arab war. 
Early in 1948 it was cut off from the Jewish part of the 
city, because the road to Scopus was commanded by Arab 
forces. A convoy taking doctors and nurses to the 
hospital, and teachers and students to the University 
buildings, was ambushed in April 1948, with the loss of 
some seventy members, including some of the most eminent 
professors. All the students, male and female, were 
mobilised in the forces of Israel and had to suspend their 
studies. Over a hundred were killed, and many more 
were seriously wounded. The buildings were shelled and 
severely damaged, until, in the summer of 1948, Count 
Bernadotte brought about an agreement for the de- 
militarisation of the area and its placing under the protec- 
tion of the United Nations. 

It was not till the spring of 1949 that the University 
could resume its teaching, and then only for a portion of 
the students. It had to find temporary premises in a 
college of the Franciscans in the Jewish area of the town 
because the road to Scopus was still in the Arab lines. 
During the year of bitter strife indeed its teachers continued 
their scholarly and scientific work, and many of them 
played a vital part in the organisation of the health 
services and the development of the resources of the 
country, which enabled Jerusalem to survive the siege. 
It is noteworthy also that during this period two Christian 
scholars were awarded doctorates for research work in 
Jewish and Oriental studies. 

The establishment of the State of Israel threw imme- 
diately on the University new functions. It must provide 
the nation not only with the teachers and the scientists, 
but also with the lawyers and the doctors, the civil ser- 
vants, the masters of industry, and the masters of agri- 
culture which it needed. In spite of all the difficulties and 
deficiencies the authorities of the University decided boldly 
to open the undergraduate School of Medicine and also to 
initiate a new Faculty of Law. They were established last 
year ; and the number of undergraduates has risen above 
the record of 1939 and 1940. At its semi-jubilee the 
University has four faculties and a school of agriculture, 
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which is destined soon to be a fifth, with 200 academic 
workers and nearly 1,500 students. 

Its significance in the development of education in 
Israel is bound to grow. Under the British Mandatory 
Administration the Jewish school system in Palestine was 
largely independent of the Government. Jewish authori- 
ties provided the schools, trained and appointed the 
teachers, decided on the programme, and bore far the 
greater part of the expenditure. The Government Depart- 
ment of Education carried out inspection, and by a grant- 
in-aid—which covered less than one-fifth of the budget—. 
exercised some control over standards of teaching and 
learning. In 1945 the Colonial Office appointed a Com- 
mission under Sir Arnold McNair (now British judge of the 
International Court of Justice) who had presided over a 
Royal Commission on the training of teachers, to survey 
the system and make recommendations. It criticised the 
existing system of education, which was divided into 
three trends: general, labour, and religious, each with a 
separate administration. And it recommended an ex- 
tended system of the training of teachers at the Uni- 
versity. Unfortunately there was no time to give effect to 
its proposals before the relations of the British Administra- 
tion and the Jewish people were hopelessly strained. But 
the Palestine Government in its last days made to the 
University a substantial grant towards the extension of its 
education department. 

Dr Weizmann has given his great authority to the 
recommendation for a unified system of education. In his 
autobiography ‘ Trial and Error,’ he says that one of the 
big problems of the State will be to reform the system of 
education, which is at present based on class division: ‘ It 
is essential that we have a unified school system for which 
the State as a whole is responsible, and not some political 
party which tries to shape the mind of the child from the 
cradle.’ 

The State of Israel has recognised the function the 
University must play in training teachers for the schools, 
to fit them to absorb the vast immigration which, in less 
than two y ars, has increased the Jewish population by 
more than half. The Israeli Parliament in its first year 
enacted a law introducing free, compulsory, elementary 
education of all the inhabitants, Arab as well as Jewish. 
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At the end of 1949 some 120,000 children were in the 
elementary schools, of whom 10,000 were Arabs or members 
of other minorities. Far the greatest part were in schools 
of the State, though of the Arabs 3,000 were pupils in 
missionary or private schools. 

The programme of the Israeli Government includes the 
development of secondary, technical, and agricultural 
education, all in Hebrew, which implies again an expansion 
of the education and scientific departments of the Uni- 
versity so as to supply the teachers required. The Uni- 
versity has worked out with the Education Ministry a 
school-leaving certificate which admits to the University 
and also to the Technical College at Haifa that takes the 
place of an engineering faculty. That College has depart- 
ments of civil, industrial, and chemical engineering and of 
architecture, and is planning a department of aero- 
dynamics. It has a staff of 75 teachers for its 600 students. 
A nautical school attached to it is training young men for 
the infant Marine of Israel. Secondary and vocational 
schools, in which fees are required, have been founded 
not only in the towns but also in the larger agricultural 
villages. 

One of the most remarkable enterprises of vocational 
education is that devised for the youth immigration, 
which since 1934 has trained some 40,000 children and 
young persons. They came first from Germany and 
Central Europe, but in more recent years from all parts of 
the world. Many of them knew no Hebrew when they 
arrived. It has been the broad aim to prepare them for 
agricultural and manual work by education in the coopera- 
tive and collective rural settlements, and that aim has been 
achieved. The great majority of those who finished their 
training have become members of old or new settlements on 
the land. 

It is another aim of the Education Ministry of Israel 
to disseminate knowledge concerning the Middle East and 
Arab civilisation among the Jewish people, and to assure 
the Arabs in Israel, who now number nearly 200,000, 
education in their own Arabic. For this purpose the 
Institute of Arabic and Oriental Studies at the University 
is the chosen instrument. At the same time the University 
must develop the teaching of the Hebrew language for 
that large part of the immigration which has another 
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vernacular. One of its services during the twenty-five 
years of its life has been to furnish, as it were, an academy 
of Hebrew and standardise the vocabularies. The Uni- 
versity is linked also with musical education by its exten- 
sion department. Music is the art which flourishes in 
Israel. Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, and Haifa have several 
Music Schools ; and above them is an Israel Conservatoire 
which challenges comparison with the musical academies 
of western cities. A minor activity of the University has 
been to build up an archive of oriental music and folk- 
tunes. 

It has been one of the aims of the University that it 
should be a cultural bridge between the Jews and the 
Arabs in the Middle East so that the Jews, through its 
institutes, will exercise their old function of linking eastern 
and western knowledge. In the Middle Ages they were 
the carriers of Arabic civilisation to the West ; in our day 
they aspire to be the carriers of western thought to the 
East. How far will that function be possible in the new 
conditions of Israel ? The University is, and will be, open 
not only to all inhabitants of Israel, but to all persons with- 
out distinction of race, religion, and nationality. Before 
1947 it included a few Palestinian Arab undergraduates and 
a few Arab post-graduates from the universities of neigh- 
bouring Arab countries. It is the only University in 
Palestine. The project of an Arab religious college in 
Jerusalem, which was put forward during the mandatory 
regime, was not pursued. Another project for establishing 
an English university for the Middle East in Jeruisalem was 
not pursued, although the British Council conducted an 
institute of higher studies in Jerusalem which educated 
Palestinians of all communities for the Intermediate 
degrees of London University. The Hebrew University 
henceforth should include an increasing number of students 
of the Arab population of the country, who will have 
acquired a knowledge of Hebrew in elementary and secon- 
dary schools. But will it be able to attract the Arabs of 
other lands if it holds strictly to Hebrew as the language of 
lectures ? Or will it admit Arabic or English as a parallel 
language in certain departments? These are questions 
which have not yet been considered, and it must be some 
time before they will be decided. 

What is a matter of immediate concern is the return of 
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the University work to Mount Scopus. The armistice 
which was made between the States of Israel and Jordan, 
with the help of Dr Bunche of the United Nations, last 
spring, included an agreement in principle that the cultural 
institutions in that area should be restored to their proper 
purposes. A Committee of Arabs and Jews was to work 
out an arrangement to this effect, with some corresponding 
concession for Jordan. At the time of writing no arrange- 
ment had been made, but there is every confidence that the 
celebration of the semi-jubilee will be held on that inspiring 
site where the opening of the University was celebrated 
in 1925. Meanwhile the University must carry on as best 
it may in its temporary home. When it gets back to its 
Hill one of the plans to be realised is the building of a 
‘ University city,’ which will include residential colleges 
for the students, houses for the University and Hospital 
staff, and ultimately, other institutes of higher learning. 
The Hebrew University, like Oxford and Cambridge, is 
an autonomous body independent of the State, and 
receiving at present but small material support from the 
state. It is more than a national University. It is 
recognised by the Jewish people everywhere as their visible 
intellectual and spiritual centre, linking the Hebrew renais- 
sance with the Jewish communities everywhere ; and its 
maintenance is their primary responsibility. From the 
spiritual centre the cultural influences will be radiated in 
increasing measure. The University of Jerusalem should 
be for the Jews everywhere what Athens was in the 
Hellenistic age for all who spoke Greek, and what Oxford 
and Cambridge have been for the English-speaking peoples. 
In 1947 it convened the first world conference of Jewish 
scholars and of Hebrew teachers; and a world union for 
Jewish education was established in Jerusalem. It has 
made a start by training teachers and producing text-books 
for the communities of the Dispersion. More than any 
other institution, the University unites all sections of the 
Jewish people and they look to it as a new sanctuary. 
Finally, the University makes its modest contribution 
to knowledge and science. In its first twenty-five years it 
has given an earnest of what it may do in the future now 
that it is adult. As H. A. L. Fisher, the historian and 
statesman, said in an address before the outbreak of the 
world war: ‘ It will advance the frontiers of knowledge in 
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every direction for the relief of man’s estate. It is here, in 
this era of injustice and calamity, that a fresh announce- 
ment may be made of the invincible intellectual resources 
of a historic race.’ ‘ The vision splendid,’ with which the 
University was initiated, may fade at times, in the prosaic 
work of its departments, into the mist of common day ; 
but the reflection of Messianic hopes is always present to 
those who guide its destiny. 
NORMAN BENTWICH. 





( ait ) 
Art. 7—BYRON IN THE PROVINCES. 


‘Lord Byron occupies a space in the public eye which 
perhaps no man ever filled before. His genius, his sorrows, 
and (least of all) his rank, have created for him an interest 
which is of a higher character than the fleeting attention which 
the giddy world is accustomed to pay to the illustrious living.’ 
— ‘The Windsor and Eton Express and General Advertiser,’ 
April 26—May 3, 1818. 


WHEN Anne Elliott found herself ‘ placed rather apart 
with Captain Benwick,’ and ‘a very good impulse of her 
nature obliged her to begin an acquaintance with him,’ 
she gave Jane Austen an opportunity to be merry with 
the poetic ‘ richness of the present age’ and to speak of 
the rival merits of ‘ the first-rate poets.’ These were the 
authors of ‘Marmion,’ ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ * The 
Giaour,’ and ‘ The Bride of Abydos.’ And when Louisa 
and the Captain had fallen in love, Anne overcame her 
surprise by assuring herself that the Captain ‘ would gain 
cheerfulness ’ from Louisa, ‘ and she would learn to be an 
enthusiast for Scott and Lord Byron.’ No other poets 
were, apparently, worth mentioning, and whether or not 
we are to assume that this exclusive selection of Scott and 
Byron was merely satirical, we are not to be in any doubt 
that in the Lyme Regis no less than in the London of 1818 
they were the most widely read and talked of poets, for 
whatever reason. 

No less popular were they, and particularly Byron, 
in that area of the Home Counties whose centre, for our 
present purpose, was Windsor. For from Windsor there 
was issued on Aug. 1, 1812, the first number of a weekly 
paper which was to be distributed throughout eight coun- 
ties and in whose columns Byron was to have a twelve- 
years’ prominence, both as writer and as man, excelled only 
by that of the members of the Royal Family and Napoleon, 
and to receive more attention than all the other writers of 
the time, English and foreign, put together. 

‘The Windsor and Eton Express and General 
Advertiser’ was founded by Charles Knight, and edited 
by him until the end of 1826. We should, therefore, look 
first at what he had to say of Byron in his autobiography, 
‘ Passages of a Working Life,’ one of the most informative 
accounts of life in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
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After referring to Byron’s maiden speech in the House of 
Lords and the first publication of ‘ Childe Harold,’ Knight 
sums up ‘ the effect which Lord Byron’s poetry produced, 
year after year, upon the younger minds of that time. Its 
tone was in harmony with the great vicissitudes of the 
world. Its passionate exhibition of deep and often morbid 
feelings was akin to the emotions that were engendered 
by the tremendous struggle in which England was engaged 
—its alternations of rapture and depression, its courage 
and its despair.’ Scott, he says, ‘ was almost forgotten in 
this passion for Byron’ ; Wordsworth ‘ was scarcely known 
popularly ’ ; and though he talks of other writers elsewhere 
in his book—Lamb, for instance, whom he loved, Shelley 
and, later, Dickens and Thackeray—he makes it abun- 
dantly clear that in 1812 and the two decades following 
Byron stood alone in an unprecedented continuity of 
public regard. ‘ High genius’ was needed to make this 
so, and yet it had to be admitted that there were also 
ingredients which were eventually to reduce Byron’s 
stature as an English ‘immortal.’ By 1847 the days 
‘ were long passed ’ when ‘ every pleasure and almost every 
duty was laid aside to plunge into a new series of ‘‘ Tales of 
my Landlord,” or to devour a new canto of ‘ Childe 
Harold ’’’; and by 1863 Tennyson had ‘ sent Byron into 
the shade.’ There nevertheless had been ‘the fiery 
stimulus of the feast which Byron prepared half a century 
ago.’ 

On July 12, 1824, Knight stood with his family in Pall 
Mall East waiting to watch Byron’s funeral procession. 
It was an extraordinary spectacle, this funeral of one whose 
death ‘ had moved all (excepting a few who refused his 
body sepulture in our temple of the illustrious dead) to 
forget how he had latterly abused his great powers.’ But 
the pageant was over. ‘ Forty years have passed away, 
and Byron is now judged with the impartiality of posterity.’ 

Most of the rest of Knight’s reminiscences consists of 
a long recounting of ‘ the story of a Chancery Injunction ’ 
to restrain him from publishing ‘ certain Letters of Lord 
Byron.’ This concerned R. C. Dallas’s ‘ Correspondence of 
Lord Byron,’ which had been offered to Knight through the 
intervention of his ‘ kind friend, the Rev. Charles Richard 
Sumner, then residing at Windsor as Domestic Chaplain to 
George IV,’ and which he purchased ‘for a large sum.’ 
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The application for an injunction was made by John 
Cam Hobhouse and J. Hanson, Byron’s executors, and was 
heard by the Vice-Chancellor on June 7, 1824. A report of 
the proceedings appeared in the Windsor paper three days 
later. The injunction was granted and the appeal, heard 
by Lord Eldon, was dismissed ; and in 1863 Knight wrote : 
‘The unfortunate quarto volume, as printed to p. 168, is 
before me.’ At the end of 1824, however—Dallas having 
died on October 21—Knight did publish ‘ Recollections of 
Lord Byron,’ tactfully edited by the Rev. Alexander 
Dallas. ‘ Mr. Moore,’ he ruefully concludes, ‘ reaped the 
full advantage of the suppressed Correspondence, by filling 
many pages, in 1829, with the letters of Dallas and 
Byron that the executors had thought fit to suppress in 
1824.’ 

In the Prospectus printed in the first issue of his paper 
Knight promised his readers that ‘ Miscellaneous articles of 
General Literature will at all times be provided for the 
amusement of the Subscribers, when the space of the Paper 
is not occupied by a pressure of information’; and during 
his editorship the promise was generously fulfilled. In 
those days a ‘local paper’ as we think of it was rare if 
not unknown, and we have to thank Knight’s own interest 
in literature and original literary skill for the space which 
books and writers did occupy in a paper not only filling 
the role of a modern national daily but forced by the loca- 
tion of its headquarters to devote much room to the Royal 
Family. For after Knight had quitted the editorial chair, 
the space given to literature became less and less until a 
review or article was a rare novelty and an original contri- 
bution, especially in verse, a freakish surprise. 

Perhaps the departure of Knight was not the only cause 
of the change, however; for Byron died in 1824, and, 
quite suddenly, literature was no longer exciting. The 
Byronic blaze smouldered on for a few years more, it is 
true, and the Windsor paper was to give space to some of 
the memoirs ; but all too soon its columns were dark with 
mere ‘ information.’ 

Between Aug. 1, 1812, and the end of 1824 Byron made 
over fifty appearances in this paper ; and only Sir Walter 
Scott the poet, and the as yet unidentified author of 
‘ Waverley,’ can be considered as even a remote rival for 
the honour of chief ‘amusement of the Subscribers.’ 

P 2 
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Coleridge took third place, a long way behind, and away 
in the distance were James Hogg, Clare, Moore, Hood, 
Shelley, Keats, Hunt, the famous actors of the day, and 
the original contributor of verse, ‘ S.T.,’ who was Charles 
Knight himself. Occupying the special place of favourite 
outsider, in the notices of magazines, was Elia. 

Byron’s appearances may be divided into four cate- 
gories : as poet, as man, as corpse, and as ghost. 

Most of his work receives attention in one way or an- 
other, and from much of it extensive quotation is made. 
The following poems or plays receive detailed considera- 
tion, however: ‘ Address, Spoken at the Opening of 
Drury Lane Theatre,’ which is quoted in full in the issue for 
Oct. 17, 1812; ‘The Giaour’; ‘ Hebrew Melodies’ ; 
‘Fare Thee Well,’ and ‘ A Sketch’; Canto IV of ‘ Childe 
Harold’; ‘Mazeppa’; ‘Marino Faliero’; ‘ Sardana- 
palus’; ‘The Two Foscari’; ‘Cain’; ‘ The Vision of 
Judgement’; and ‘ Werner.’ 

After giving details of the competition for the Opening 
Address and of Elliston’s rendering of Byron’s lines, the 
paper discusses the notorious scenes created by Mr Busby 
and his father, Dr Busby, inside the theatre. Dr Busby was 
one of * the Literati, who sent in Addresses conformably 
with the Advertisement of the Sub-committee ’ and ‘ are 
not satisfied with the decision of the Judges.’ Mr Busby 
forced his way on to the stage and tried to read his father’s 
verses, but ‘ could get no hearing.’ He refused to leave the 
stage, however, and so ‘a couple of peace officers were 
called in, who removed him from the scene of contest, 
and order was immediately restored.’ The following 
evening Dr Busby himself managed to ‘ get a hearing for 
the monologue’ ; but his son’s voice was not ‘ equal to his 
graces of action,’ and ‘ the farce terminated with a scene of 
ludicrous uproar, beyond our limits to describe.’ 

‘ The Giaour,’ says the anonymous reviewer, ‘ will add 
but little ’ to Byron’s reputation. ‘ There are few passages 
in which we can trace the nervous imagery of Childe 
Harold, although the same pococurante morality which 
distinguishes that celebrated poem may here be discovered 
in a slight degree.’ 

‘Hebrew Melodies ’ is ‘from the admired pen of Lord 
Byron. The taste and genius of his Lordship have, on 
this occasion, been displayed with undiminished force and 
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beauty, and have allied themselves to strains originating in 
the land once most favoured by Heaven.’ 

‘Fare Thee Well’ and ‘ A Sketch’ caused no less a 
sensation in the Home Counties than in London and in the 
mind of Teresa Guiccioli. Byron is censured for demand- 
ing to be put on trial in a case which should never have 
left its private context, and he ‘ will not be fortunate in 
the choice of his ordeal.’ For ‘ the public have already 
decided the case,’ classing him ‘in that rare order of minds 
which possess the wildness of talent, without its utility— 
its sublime without its gentle.’ As for ‘ A Sketch,’ it is 
‘the most unworthy exercise of talent we ever beheld—a 
giant torturing a fly ! ’ 

‘Fare Thee Well’ is printed in full and followed by an 
‘imaginary answer’ entitled ‘Oh! Forget Me,’ which ends : 


* But—oh forget me—till that hour 
When all light worldly dreams shall fly, 
When fame, and wealth, and rank, and power, 
And even genius, humbled lie— 
Then if one stormy thought gush in— 
If lost affection still may live— 
Believe that two hearts, purg’d from sin, 
May meet to love—and to forgive.’ 


The next appearance of Byron as ‘ poet’ is in the lines 
on the letter H by Catherine Maria Fanshawe, with the 
original opening line, ‘ In heaven ’twas pronounced—’twas 
muttered in hell.’ The piece is preceded by the following 
letter to the editor, signed ‘ B’ : 


‘ Sir—The approach of the social season induces a relish for 
the species of composition of which I send you an unpublished 
specimen. Its merit will, I think, be evident without any other 
recommendation ; but lest it might be passed over with neglect, 
I have to add that it is from the pen of Lord Byron.’ 


On Thursday, Feb. 6, 1818, ‘ The Bride of Abydos ’ was 
presented at Drury Lane, a play by one who, ‘ aware of the 
defective materials which were furnished in Lord Byron’s 
poem . . . has contrived, by the addition of new charac- 
ters, and by an incorporation of the chief incident of the 
Corsair with his plot, to produce a highly interesting 
representation.’ A summary of the new story is then 
given, ‘and that poetical justice, which Lord Byron has 
denied, is rendered to the parties by the union of Selim 
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and Zuleika.’ Kean was among the actors, and ‘ unani- 
mous applauses ’ greeted the announcement that the play 
would be repeated the following Saturday. (Is the 
‘ author ’ of this play known ?) 

Canto III of ‘ Childe Harold’ is quoted from lavishly 
but without comment; Canto IV, however, while almost 
as lavishly quoted, receives over a column’s discussion. 
‘It is coloured, if possible, with a more sombre tinge than 
its precursors ; and, we are pained to see, is marked rather 
with the intenseness of deep suffering, than the sportiveness 
of assumed misanthropy. ... In poetical facility, we 
conceive, it is somewhat inferior to Lord Byron’s former 
productions.’ Two paragraphs from the dedicatory letter 
to Hobhouse are also quoted. 

‘Mazeppa’ is introduced by a brief biography of 
Mazeppa himself, with the conclusion that it is ‘ the period 
of his libertinism and his punishment’ which have ‘ sug- 
gested’ Byron’s poem: for ‘The subject is suited to 
the romantic genius of the noble poet.’ The action of the 
poem is then summarised, with long quotations, and the 
following pronouncement is made: ‘ The growth of his 
guilty passion for the wife of the Palatine is described with 
great poetical tenderness ; but with that utter absence of 
moral feeling which is the outstanding opprobrium of all 
Lord Byron’s poetry.’ 

‘ Marino Faliero’ is featured in three issues during 1821. 
‘It is a failure, and quite unworthy of his high poetical 
talents. It is below the standard of tragedy-writing of the 
present day ; it is too artificial for the stage, and too feeble 
and prosaic to be ranked as a dramatic poem’; and the 
theatrical presentation at Drury Lane annoyed the 
Windsor reviewer no less than it annoyed Byron himself : 
‘Mr Elliston must be considered as the evil genius of the 
Noble Poet.’ 

The volume containing ‘Sardanapalus,’ ‘The Two 
Foscari,’ and ‘Cain’ is reviewed and quoted from at 
greater length than any other of Byron’s books. ‘ If the 
true end of poetry were astonishment, then indeed might 
this work claim pre-eminence, for a more complete mixture 
of good and bad we never happened to encounter in the 
course of our lives. If Lord Byron had intended to write 
a practical commentary on the celebrated aphorism of 
Bonaparte, ‘*‘ Du sublime au ridicule il n’y a qu’un pas,”’ he 
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could hardly have fulfilled the task better than in his 
present production, where real passion, vivid description, 
and bad metaphysics, dance the hays in most delightful 
confusion.’ 

‘Sardanapalus’ gave the reviewer ‘ much pleasure’ ; 
‘ The Two Foscari’ has ‘ some powerful passages, but it is 
comparatively a tedious performance’; ‘Cain’ is a 
‘farrago of impiety,’ prompted by ‘ mischievous ignor- 
ance’: ‘ The object of the entire thing is to corrupt the 
understanding ; and it is an object quite consistent with 
the policy of that man whose other ruling desire is to inflame 
the passions.’ Luckily, however, the work ‘ is as dull as 
wicked.’ 

The issue for July 13, 1822, contains a long notice of the 
article in the current number of ‘ The Quarterly Review ’ 
discussing the refusal of the Lord Chancellor to grant an 
injunction against the piracies of ‘ Don Juan’ and ‘ Cain.’ 
The writer is ‘ glad to find this sweeping censure of ‘* Don 
Juan,’’’ but disagrees with the ‘ Quarterly’s ’ objection to 
the Chancellor’s decision. For such works as these deserve 
their fate in the hands of ‘ the greasy agents of Benbow’ ; 
and ‘we thought that if the unhappy author of these 
licentious productions could thus witness his degradation, 
he would shrink from this rude exhibition of his crimes, into 
decency and honour.’ Surely in future ‘ Those who can 
mix up beauty and profligacy like Lord Byron, will not be 
content to have their bantlings ushered to the world with 
the recommendatory imprints of a Hone or a Benbow.’ 

‘ The King of the Cocknies is gone to Italy.’ So begins 
the review of No. 1 of ‘ The Liberal ’ in the issue for Oct. 26, 
1822. ‘ The Vision of Judgement,’ long considered by now 
to be one of the best satires in our literature, is a ‘ detest- 
able production’ which only those aware of Byron's 
degeneration would attribute to the writer of ‘ Childe 
Harold.’ But Byron’s it is, for ‘ the deeper this unhappy 
man plunges into the filth of blasphemy and lasciviousness, 
the more does he lose the brilliance of his original genius, 
and sink the ardent poet into the drivelling scoffer.’ 

‘Werner’ the reviewer has read ‘ with uncommon 
pleasure’; but ‘we cannot also avoid feeling that Lord 
Byron has unhappily attained the miserable distinction 
of gratifying us, not more by what he does, than by what he 
leaves undone’; for this time he has abstained from evil, 
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he is not offensive but charitable—strange, but true. And 
‘Lord Byron has our thanks.’ 

Finally, testimony to the great European reputation 
Byron enjoyed in his own day is seen in several notices of 
translations of his work: ‘ The Giaour’ and ‘ Mazeppa’ 
into German in 1821; ‘ The Bride of Abydos,’ ‘ The Cor- 
sair,”, and ‘ Fare Thee Well’ into Polish in 1822; ‘ The 
Siege of Corinth,’ ‘ Mazeppa,’ ‘ The Giaour,’ ‘ The Bride of 
Abydos,’ and ‘The Prisoner of Chillon’ into Russian in 
1823 ; and ‘ The Triumph of Hellas ’ into Greek in 1824. 

So much, then, for Byron the poet, unquestionably 
great but unquestionably perverse, always interesting but 
never predictable, a fallen angel. To-day we have other 
opinions of his individual works, and even if we are still 
too near him to understand him completely we do see him 
more clearly than his contemporaries could ; with them 
we can nevertheless agree on one point, that he was the 
most chameleonic poet Great Britain had so far produced. 

Byron the social phenomenon, considered, in so far as 
it is possible, distinct from the poet, was always ‘ news,’ 
especially when abroad. If he ‘ has been frightened away 
from his residence on the Lake of Geneva, by the re-appear- 
ance of his country in the midst of these solitudes,’ that is 
good enough for a paragraph. The rumour of his death 
in January 1818 and its denial are of course reported ; Mr 
Turner and the Hellespont are featured in a review of 
Baldwin’s ‘The London Magazine’; ‘ His Lordship has 
left Ravenna, crossed the Apennines, and gone to reside at 
Pisa’; ‘This member of the Corps of Royal and Noble 
Authors’ has presented his autobiography to Mr Moore, 
and Mr Murray has purchased it for two thousand guineas ; 
there are details of his finances and property ; there is an 
account of the incident with the dragoons on March 24, 
1822; ‘It is reported in Paris that Lord Byron intends to 
visit that capital.’ 

His career in Greece is followed in ‘ Foreign Intel- 
ligence.’ For instance, the following extract from a letter 
written by an officer in the Archipelago is printed in the 
issue for Feb. 21, 1824: 


‘ Lord Byron, we understand, is at Cephalonia, intending to 
proceed on to the Main. He has professed his services to the 
Greeks, and money and arms; the two latter they will receive 
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with gratitude, but his personal services they decline. . . . 
The Porte have threatened his lordship with decapitation 
should he fall into their hands.’ 


Typical of what to-day we should expect to find among the 
stop-press items are these: ‘ Lord Byron is still at Misso- 
longhi, where the rights of citizenship were conferred on him 
in full senate’; ‘ Lord Byron has returned from Tripolizza 
to Missolonghi, and has been everywhere received with great 
honour.’ 

Only one of these biographical notices, however, rivals 
for length those concerned with his death and funeral. 
This occurs in the issue for Jan. 4, 1823, and is headed 
‘Lord Byron in England’; the anecdote given under this 
enigmatic title receives no mention in any of the biographies 
of Byron which I have read or in ‘ The Last Attachment.’ 

Apparently, Signior Thomasi de San Clare, ‘ celebrated 
on the London stage,’ stayed near Byron in Italy and was 
honoured ‘with particular notice. Now, ‘Sir ——’ 
longed to meet Byron, who would have none of him. 
Accordingly, Captain ‘ F——-n,’ ‘ a Scotch officer, a friend 
of my Lord’s,’ plotted with Signior Thomasi, dressed him- 
self up as Byron, and invited Sir ——to his own hotel. At 
the end of the party, the two schemers absconded and poor 
Sir was left with the bill, which he nevertheless paid 
only too willingly. The following day he met the real 
Byron, who ‘ pushed rudely past him.’ 

Soon Byron knew about the trick, and, ‘ fertile at 
invention,’ took revenge on the Signior in collaboration 
with The Countess —-— (Captain F———n seems to have 
escaped vengeance); and the Signior eventually found 
himself hiding in a chimney for over three hours while 
Byron enjoyed music with some friends. 


‘One of the company expressed a wish to change instru- 
mental for vocal music, when Lord Byron observed, he had a 
bird in the chimney which could imitate the notes of Signior 
Thomasi to admiration. Going near the chimney, he, in a 
whisper, demanded a song, on pain of further confinement. 
The Signior, humbled in spirit, began, and finished with some 
humour, the air— 


** Pray set the mournful captive free.” 


His Lordship, then producing sundry benefit cards, made 
the company . . . purchase them at a high price, remarking, 
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that every one was glad to pay for hearing Signior Thomasi 
sing. The Son of Apollo was then released, and a free pardon 
granted on his promising never again to soar beyond his pro- 
fessional sphere.’ 


A great fuss was always made in the columns of the 
Windsor paper when any member of the Royal Family 
died. Byron’s death was only a little less sensational than 
that of a prince or princess, and when news of it reached 
England the long notice, which included the whole of the 
proclamation issued by the Provisional Government of 
Greece, began with this sentence: ‘ It is with unmingled 
feelings of sadness that we announce the death of this 
eminent person.’ Byron, the obituary goes on, ‘ was in 
many respects the most remarkable man of his age.’ His 
tragedy, as a writer, was that his intellect had become 
‘enfeebled and corrupted.’ Yet, ‘de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum ’: ‘ the pride of birth, and of beauty, and of intel- 
lect, has passed away.’ 

The destruction of the memoirs in Albemarle Street, the 
probability that he would be buried in Westminster Abbey, 
and the arrival of the body in England, are all discussed in 
subsequent issues ; while his will is given in detail. 

The reports of the funeral procession in London and 
the interment at Hucknall are very long and very colourful. 
The cortéges are described down to the ‘ Two Mutes on 
Horseback’ and the pages, and the names of all the 
mourners in carriages are quoted. The ‘ pressure of the 
people’ in London is mentioned several times, and the 
solemnity of the occasion stressed. The ‘ silent and orderly 
demeanour ’ of the large crowd was a proof of ‘ the public 
respect which was due to the memory of Lord Byron.’ 

But the account of the interment is the more colourful. 
The route from London to Nottingham is given, the scenes 
outside the ‘ Blackmoor’s Head’ in Nottingham are 
pictured with great vividness—the tolling of the bells, the 
closed shops, the huge crowd, the arrival of the hearse, and 
the carrying out of the coffin. At Hucknall itself, ‘ great 
numbers of persons had come early to inspect the vault.’ 


* The vault is but small, and will not hold more than three 
coffins abreast upon the floor. Those which were already there 
spoke loudly of the vanity of worldly grandeur. Scarcely a 
hit of wood or velvet was visible. Nothing but six or seven 
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leaden coffins remained, of all the grandeur which had been 
deposited in that lonely habitation.’ 


‘ At half-past eleven o’clock a number of the under- 
taker’s men arrived, and immediately began to clothe the 
pulpit and reading desk with black cloth,’ and by half-past 
one all was ready, * and all eyes were fixed on the road which 
the procession had to pass.’ 

And so Byron was at last laid to rest. Byron was dead, 
long live Byron! For the world was not finished with 
him : 


‘The night after the funeral of Lord Byron, some thieves 
broke into the church of Hucknall Torkard, and carried off a 
large quantity of black cloth, with which the pulpit and reading 
desk had been hung, as a mark of respect to the memory of his 
Lordship.’ 


These thieves were not the chief impresarios, however, 
who were to keep Byron before the public—there were 
enough without them: Medwin, Dallas, ‘a fair Quaker,’ 
Tom Moore, Lady Blessington and, of course, Lady 
Byron. 

Thomas Medwin’s ‘ Conversations of Lord Byron’ was 


announced on the front page of the Windsor paper on 
Oct. 16, 1824, and reviewed with copious quotation a 
fortnight later. The book was both welcomed as ‘ ex- 
tremely curious’ and regretted for those Byronic state- 
ments to which no ‘ gentleman’ or ‘ man of honour could 
ever have wished to give publicity. By November 13 a 
third edition had been published, and ‘ we hear that the 
press has hitherto been quite unable to supply the demand 
for this extraordinary production.’ 

R. C. Dallas’s ‘ Recollections,’ reviewed and quoted 
from at even greater length, was welcomed as an honest 
and dignified defence of Byron, written in ‘ the language of 
an admiring and warmly attached friend, endeavouring to 
palliate the errors of a noble but wayward genius.’ It 
could not, however, ‘ remove the prejudices his conduct 
excited.’ 

The ‘ fair Quaker’ appears as the authoress of twelve 
quatrains ‘To Lord Byron, on reading his third Canto of 
Childe Harold ’ in the issue for Feb. 27, 1830. ‘ Amicus’ 
sends her poem, * written many years since,’ to the editor. 
She is one of those who view Byron’s feelings ‘ with a 
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pitying eye,’ mildly reproves his faults, is indignant at his 
‘wrongs,’ and reminds him of his ‘lovely wife’ and 
‘ cherub daughter.’ Let him return home, the ‘ illustrious 
Fugitive,’ and they will fly to meet him. 

Moore’s Life of Byron was no less popular than Medwin’s 
book, no less quoted from in this paper; Lady Byron’s 
occasioned remarks are given in full; and Campbell’s 
championing of her in the ‘ New Monthly ’ is quoted almost 
in full. Moore’s most important role is acknowledged as 
the publisher of Byron’s letters, for ‘ as faithful reflections 
of the heart of the writer, nothing in any language equals 
them.’ 

In 1832 part one of ‘The Byron Gallery’ appeared. 
It was to be in six to eight parts with five plates in each, 
illustrations of ‘ the glorious imaginings which the mind of 
Byron alone could conceive’; from time to time the suc- 
ceeding instalments are appreciatively noticed. 

And so to Lady Blessington, whose conversations with 
Byron were appearing serially in the ‘ New Monthly ’ and 
so were discussed in the Windsor paper’s reviews of current 
magazines. They ‘ continued with undiminished interest.’ 

Gradually the ghost became less live and less kicking, 
however, until, by 1863, Tennyson had sent it ‘into the 
shade.’ By then its retirement was long overdue, for even 
Byron had at some time to give up roving, and rest. But 
the files of the Windsor paper add yet a little more proof 
that such a tumultuous artist could never find eternal rest. 
For a while a creature of the stature and complexity of 
Tennyson might well force his spirit to sleep, but only a 
Tennyson could do that. Yet the fiery and colossal frag- 
ment of universal restlessness that was Byron might only 
sleep, never die ; and to-day again it is his heat and light, 
and not Tennyson’s, that are burning into our existence. 


NOEL Scott. 
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Art. 8.—_THE AUTHORITY OF ANGLICANISM. 


THE history of Christianity in our time shows nothing more 
striking or of greater encouragement to believers than the 
growth of a new sense of fellowship, common purpose, and 
even interdependence among the Churches. The isolation 
in which the various denominations and national com- 
munions were for so long content to live and work is by 
degrees being overcome. A great vista of possible achieve- 
ment opens before us. The obstacles of course are numer- 
ous and daunting, and far more than a facile optimism 
will be needed to encounter them successfully, but much 
has already been accomplished—the formation of the World 
Council of Churches, for example, or of the Church of 
South India—which would not at one time have been 
thought feasible. And to this happier state of things the 
Anglican Communion, it is fair to say, has in no small degree 
contributed. It has been able to do this, moreover, not 
only from goodwill and a laudable desire to promote 
Christian unity, but rather by virtue of its inherent 
character—the accident, it may be, of history—as the 
Janus among Churches. Anglicanism, although wholly 
‘ Western ’ in the type of its Christianity, and still curiously 
English, or Anglo-Saxon, in its outlook and appeal, is yet 
neither emphatically Catholic nor emphatically Protestant 
in doctrine and piety, and is well on the way to becoming, 
at least in its diffusion, a world religion. 

Indeed an Anglican may be excused for claiming that 
the Anglican role in the disposition of Christendom is one 
of peculiar responsibility because also of peculiar advan- 
tage. If it has the means of entering into, and in large 
measure of ‘ containing,’ traditions of belief and attitudes 
of mind and spirit which elsewhere are found only in mutual 
exclusion and antagonism, then is it too much to suggest 
that its historical task is somehow providential, and that, 
under the Spirit of God, it may do much to reconcile the 
seemingly irreconcilable and help bring at last into a visible 
unity bodies of Christians whose differences have often in 
the past been as scandalous as to-day they are a source of 
weakness ? 

If this estimate of its historic function be justified then 
we must see in Anglicanism not an ultimate and self- 
complete form of Christianity in which the future may not 
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be expected to witness any very significant change, but a 
stage or phase in Christian expansion and development 
wherefrom a larger unity of Churches now separated 
will one day come into being. ‘ Viewed in its widest rela- 
tions, the Anglican Communion is seen as in some sense an 
episode in the history of the Church Universal... . 
We forecast the day when the racial and historical con- 
nections which at present characterise it will be tran- 
scended, and the life of our Communion will be merged in 
a larger fellowship in the Catholic Church.’ So stated a 
committee of Anglican bishops assembled at the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930. But the vision is still remote and it 
is the part of wisdom that no Anglican church, province, or 
diocese should take action which, under the semblance of 
hastening its realisation, would in fact serve only to post- 
pone it. It would be an irredeemable error to compromise 
the nature of the Anglican system before its special task 
has been effectually completed. 

How, then, are we to define the Anglican contribution 
to the Christianity of the future ? The question, on con- 
sideration, resolves itself, I think, into another: What is 
the authority of Anglicanism ? 

Anglicanism is by reason of its history a complex 
phenomenon. It has failed therefore, and no doubt always 
will fail, to satisfy a certain type of mind. For those who 
demand certitude, intellectual and spiritual security, it 
seems hesitant and temporising. Not only are there 
conflicting voices within its fold but even its official formu- 
laries are notoriously ambiguous. The circumstances of 
the English Reformation are apt to suggest that expediency 
more than a strict quest for truth guided the men in whose 
hands the Church’s destiny lay. No teacher ever emerged 
comparable to Martin Luther, and ecclesiastical change, 
we are told, was made the instrument merely of an un- 
sanctified statecraft. The view of the origins of Anglican- 
ism familiarised by Mr Hilaire Belloc one may however 
pass by. It is vitiated by bias and not a little inexact 
scholarship. But there are others for whom the English 
Reformation was too much of a compromise with old 
errors to afford any sure path to spiritual freedom. Puri- 
tanism, Independency, Dissent have in turn registered a 
protest not to be disregarded. All the same, the Church of 
England and her daughter Churches the world over claim 
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to teach and minister with spiritual authority and to avoid 
mistakes which narrower if more forceful doctrines have 
drawn in their train. Anglicanism, by adhering to the 
middle of the road, has exposed itself to criticism on either 
hand. It is for this reason rather than any especial self- 
distrust that English divinity has been obliged to expend 
so much effort on apologetic. Indeed its finest literary 
product—Richard Hooker’s ‘ Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity ’ 
—was written with the dual purpose of refuting both Rome 
and the Puritans (more particularly the latter), and the 
substance of its argument holds good to this day. 

It has however to be admitted that in controversy 
presentation of the Anglican case in an immediately telling 
way has never been easy. Anglicanism appeals to history 
rather than to a priori principles, to experience rather than 
to strict logic, to life rather than to a dogmatic formulary. 
Such an appeal, in the long run, is a source of strength, but 
in the nature of things the evidence in support of it is 
various, cumulative, and not quickly marshalled. Further- 
more, to so many of the questions which trouble us history 
and experience, by contrast with dogmatism either sacred 
or secular, proffer only a tentative and equivocal answer. 

The faith and polity of the Church of England as we 
know it to-day began to take shape in the latter decades 
of the first half of the sixteenth century. The process may 
be said to be not wholly complete yet ; nor in truth will it 
ever be so long as our religion keeps its vitality. But the 
formative age lasted until well into the seventeenth century, 
when the divines of the Jacobean and Caroline periods 
achieved an eminence alike in spirituality and learning 
which has not been surpassed since. It is sufficient to 
recall such names as Donne, Andrewes and Laud, George 
Herbert, Nicholas Ferrar and William Law, Bramhall, 
Cosins, and Jeremy Taylor. Yet Anglicanism is a charac- 
teristically Elizabethan creation ; it is in its way a monu- 
ment to the cautious and practical wisdom of the Virgin 
Queen herself. 

‘In its persistence in finding a mean between Papacy 
and Presbytery,’ says Mr T. S. Eliot, ‘ the English Church 
under Elizabeth became something representative of the 
finest spirit of England of the time.’ The praise surely is 
merited. But the evolution of the English Church through- 
out this period, and especially in its earlier phase, is often 
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enough the child of opportunism. It is not to be suggested 
that the guiding purposes of Thomas Cranmer and his 
fellow Reformers stood only upon a ca’canny regard for 
what advantages an era of change might suddenly cast up. 
They felt the spiritual pulse of the English people, but they 
were moved by a personal conviction which could endure 
the ultimate test. Not the least astonishing thing about 
their age is the rapidity with which religious novelty won 
popular acceptance. The fifteenth century had sunk into 
a torpor and the Church was bound to be shaken from it 
by means vigorous and abrupt. 

The English Reformation in its actual course, however, 
was unable to satisfy those who sought a more rigorous 
adherence to theological principle and perhaps more ruth- 
less methods in its execution. The national Church 
retained a liturgy—in the vernacular—and the episcopal 
form of ministry; the latter at the will of the ‘ godly 
prince.’ * Its Articles of Religion, while critical of the 
past, gave little cover for the extremist opinions, imported 
from the Continent, which for a time at least made a bid 
for the mastery.t It could not unfairly be argued that 
‘the religion presently taught and proposed in the Church 
at thys present, is no new reformation of thinges lately 


begonne, which were not before, but rather a reduction of 
the Church to the Pristine state of olde conformitie, which 
once it had.’ { Not that the ideas actually entertained 
of the pristine condition of Christianity were always in- 
formed or accurate, but despite the aberrations of a few 
individuals the dominant aim was to introduce change 
subject to the preservation of an essential continuity. For 





* ‘Tf,’ wrote Archbishop Whitgift, ‘ it had pleased her majesty, with the 
wisdom of the realm, to have used no bishops at all, we could not have com- 
plained justly of any defect in our church. Or if it had liked them to have 
limited the authority of bishops to shorter terms, they might not have said, 
they had anything wrong. But sith it hath pleased her majesty to use the 
ministry of bishops, and to assign them this authority, it must be to me, that 
am a subject, as God’s ordinance. And therefore to be obeyed according to 
St Paul his rule.’ (Quoted in J. Strype, ‘ The Life and Acts of John Whitgift ’ 
(1822), vol. ITI, p. 222.) 

+ The Thirty-nine Articles, Calvinist in tendency, are more obviously the 
product of their time than is the Prayer Book. 

t Epistle Dedicatory ‘ To the Queenes Majestie,’ by John Foxe, prefixed 
to ‘ The Gospels of the fower Evangelistes translated in the olde Saxons tyme 
out of Latin into the vulgare toung of the Saxons, newly collected out of 
Auncient Monumentes of the sayd Saxons, and now published for testimonie of 
the same ’ (1571). 
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Matthew Parker it was the pressure of Rome that had to 
be resisted ; for Richard Hooker the challenge of Puri- 
tanism. The period was one in which principle and 
circumstance interacted in strange harmony and discords 
were struck which resound down the ages since. 

As the direction of the English Reformation was un- 
planned, so it lacked the dynamic of a single personal 
vision. We had in truth no Luther, no Calvin, no Zwingli. 
Certainly the somewhat cold and donnish Cranmer is not 
to be compared with any of them. Anglicanism does not 
appeal to the paramount authority of any one teacher or 
theological system. It has never produced a ‘Summa 
Theologica,’ and even the great work of Hooker is really 
no more than an Anglican ‘document,’ of illustrative 
interest not of probative force. The Thirty-nine Articles 
themselves, although assent to them is by law required of 
every candidate for Anglican Orders as of every priest on 
institution to his benefice, do not weigh too heavily as a 
criterion of authentic Anglican doctrine. ‘ With all their 
halting between two opinions, their want of theological 
originality, their intentional incompleteness, they have 
been,’ so it has been said, ‘ a noble bulwark of Protestant 
conviction, and possess a simple dignity and Catholicity of 
their own.’ * True; but Archbishop Ussher’s comment 
stands: ‘ We do not suffer any man to reject the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England at his pleasure ; yet 
neither do we look upon them as essentials of saving faith, 
or legacies of the Apostles ; but as a mean, as pious opinions 
fitted for the preservation of unity ; neither do we oblige 
any man to believe them, but only not to contradict them.’ 
This freedom from a rigid identification with a doctrinal 
system or ‘ confession’ has enabled Anglicanism not only 
to meet new demands, but also, in some remarkable ways, 
to go back upon its own past. The Oxford Movement 
presents a phenomenon which no other Church in Christen- 
dom can parallel. 

As to the continuity of the English Church under 
Elizabeth with the ‘ Ecclesia Anglicana’ of earlier days 
there was no doubt. Hooker’s words are well known: 
‘ We hope therefore that to reform ourselves if at any time 


* See the article ‘ Confessions’ in Hastings’ ‘ Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics.’ 
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we have done amiss, is not to sever ourselves from the 
Church we were of before. In the Church we were, and 
we are so still. Other difference between our estate before 
and now we know none but only such as we see in Judah ; 
which having sometime been idolatrous became after- 
wards more soundly religious by renouncing idolatry and 
superstitition.” But he continues: ‘The indisposition 
therefore of the Church of Rome to reform herself must 
be no stay unto us from performing our duty to God ; even 
as desire of retaining conformity with them could be of no 
excuse if we did not perform that duty.’* For the Church 
of England did not question its fellowship with the Pro- 
testant Churches of the Continent ; indeed it was not until 
the nineteenth century, when stricter ideas concerning 
the necessity of the episcopal ministry began to take hold 
of the clerical (if not the lay) mind, that the differences 
between English and foreign reformed Christianity were 
so heavily stressed. To-day the balance is again in pro- 
cess of some readjustment, not by a minimising of the 
significance of episcopacy or a disposition to relax the view 
that a United Church of the future should preserve the 
ancient threefold ministry—the long and controversial 
discussions previous to the formation of the Church of 
South India quite preclude any such suggestion—-but by 
full and frank recognition of agreement in the deepest 
matters of faith and of the need for Christians of all 
denominations to close their ranks against the mounting 
onset of secularism. 

The authority of Anglicanism cannot then be under- 
stood apart from its history. Beside some a priori and 
closely reasoned system of divinity it doubtless seems 
haphazard and illogical. But the Anglican may be 
reassured with the thought that history itself, if not wholly 
lacking in some immanent purpose or ‘plan,’ is also 
astonishingly haphazard and its logic not such as to vin- 
dicate all the neat constructions of reason. Anglicanism 
is pragmatic. It appeals, that is, to experience itself as 
the source of its authority rather than to a uniform intel- 
lectual interpretation of experience. But the way of 
experience is the way of trial and error,’ and therefore 
Anglican Christianity cannot admit the concept of in- 





* * Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,’ IIT, i. 10. 
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fallibility. If it holds—as in truth it must do—that against 
the witness of God in Christ the gates of hell shall not 
prevail, it does not equate this conviction with the doctrine 
that the visible Church on earth is infallible. ‘As the 
Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch have erred, 
so also the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their 
living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of 
faith.’ * In respect of the authority of Scripture, while it 
is true that the Ordinal requires of deacons assent to the 
question: ‘Do you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments ?’ the light in 
which the interrogation is to be understood is indicated 
by the words added in the 1927-28 revision : ‘ as given of 
God to convey to us in many parts and in divers manners 
the revelation of himself which is fulfilled in our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ + Thus the Anglican case as against, on the one 
hand, the Roman conception of authority has been fortified 
since the Vatican Definition of 1870,{ and on the other, 
as against what is called ‘fundamentalism’ in the use of 
the Bible, modern knowledge of the conditions under which 
the Biblical literature took shape and of the limitations to 
which its many authors were subject, disallows the notion 
of its having been set down cum Spiritu Sancto dictante.§ 

If then the Anglican Church dismisses ‘ infallibility ’ 
what assurance does it offer that it teaches the way of 
truth ? For it believes that it holds the truth and is com- 
mitted to its propagation. The essential answer is, that 
it preserves the ancient faith and doctrine of Catholic 
Christianity—along with the traditional form of Catholic 
ministry—checked and verified in the light of experience. 


* Article XIX (* Of the Church ’). 

+ The 1928 book has of course no legal authority, but as evidence of the 
* mind ° of the English Church in our own day it is indispensable. 

t See Vatican Council, Session IV, cap. 4. (‘ Collectio Lacensis,’ vii. 
482 sq.; Denzinger, 1832 sqq.) Its terms are as follows: ‘ That the Roman 
Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra (that is, when—fulfilling the office of 
Pastor and Teacher of all Christians—on his supreme Apostolical authority, 
he defines a doctrine concerning faith or morals to be held by the Universal 
Church), through the divine assistance promised him in blessed Peter, is 
endowed with that infallibility, with which the Divine Redeemer has willed 
that His Church—in defining doctrine concerning faith or morals—should be 
equipped : And therefore, that such definitions of the Roman Pontiff of them- 
selves—and not by virtue of the consent of the Church—are irreformable.’ 

§ The phrase is that used by Pope Leo XIII in the encyclical ‘ Provi- 
dentissimus Deus ° (1893). 
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It understands that a tradition, to be of value, must live ; 
must, that is, be renewed by each generation to which it 
descends. The Anglican Church claims to maintain in its 
integrity the substance of orthodox Christianity, to which 
the canonical Scriptures bear undisputed witness and for 
the safeguarding of which the ancient Creeds ‘ ought most 
thoroughly to be received and believed.’ In spite of the 
gibe that the Thirty-nine Articles tell us nothing concerning 
General Councils except that they may err, Anglican 
divines have never questioned that the Church of England, 
and its related Churches in the Anglican Communion, 
accept the teachings of the Councils of Nicaea, Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, and rightly appeal for 
comment and instruction thereon to the orthodox Fathers. 
Anglicanism accepts the historic faith of Christendom 
confident that it ‘ may be proved by most certain warrants 
of Holy Scripture.’ * It is, I venture to say, better 
equipped for the preservation of this faith than is any other 
form of reformed Christianity. 

The Anglican believes that his inherited faith has been 
transmitted from the earliest times through the Christian 
‘ Ecclesia.’ The New Testament itself was not given to 
the Church, but with the inspiration of God created by it. 
And this faith has not merely to be reverenced as so much 
‘wisdom of the ancients’ but fully accepted and assimi- 
lated ; its saving truth evidenced again and again in the 
corporate life of the Christian community and in the 
experience within that community of the individual 
believer. Every generation which ‘finds’ the saving 
truth which the traditional faith embodies adds its measure 
to the cumulative authority of that faith. This the 
Anglican divines of the sixteenth century did not fail to 
grasp, and for all their bitter denunciation of the corrup- 
tions from which in their view the Church had to be 
delivered, they refused to allow innovation to proceed too 
far. Even to-day it is astonishing to Continental Pro- 
testants that Anglicanism should, as they think, allow itself 
to be so fettered to the past. 

It is in this inherent traditionalism, as well as in their 
common rejection of the Papacy, that the Anglican Church 
is able to associate, to the extent which has been found so 


* Article VIII (‘ Of the Three Creeds °). 
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far possible, with the Churches of Eastern Orthodoxy. 
And Anglicanism, like Orthodoxy, finds the seat of 
authority in nothing less than the continuing corporate 
life of the Church as a whole. Both the Anglican and the 
Orthodox would deny that authority belongs in some 
exclusive and all-sufficient sense to an organ of the Church, 
whether a Supreme Pontiff, the Hierarchy, or even a 
General Council. ‘The question of an exterior organ of 
infallibility in the Church,’ writes the Russian theologian, 
the late Professor Sergius Bulgakov, ‘ by its very form 
faces us with heresy: the idea of the Church—a spiritual 
organism whose life is unity in love—is replaced by the 
principle of spiritual power.’ * But for Orthodoxy, as for 
Latin Catholicism, there is of course only one true Church. 
This view Anglicanism is unable to accept. The Trac- 
tarians, admittedly, devised a theory of the Church as of 
three ‘ branches,’ signified by Rome, Constantinople, and 
Canterbury. But any such idea will not stand scrutiny 
and little usually is heard of it to-day. The Anglican is 
bound by the facts as he sees them to recognise that 
Christendom is divided—at present, it would seem, hope- 
lessly so, inasmuch as the conceptions of Christianity held 
by its respective fragments are sometimes so radically 
opposed as to be in effect different religions. Yet the 
Anglican realises that these many fragments, however 
diverse, must all in some measure contribute to that totality 
of Christian life and thought to which we are to look for 
the ultimate authority on earth concerning Christian truth 
and witness.t Sound guidance, therefore, is not for him 
to be found in the too simple and drastic expedient of 
‘unchurching’ all those with whom he cannot imme- 
diately or prospectively hold formal ecclesiastical 
communion. 

Again, although in a number of respects Anglicanism 
finds common ground with Orthodoxy, as an element in 
Western civilisation and a product of the Reformation it 


* * The Orthodox Church,’ p. 74. 

+ The Orthodox doctrine was succinctly stated, a century ago, by Alexis 
Khomyakov in a letter to the Rev. Williarn Palmer (Oct. 8, 1850): * The 
unvarying constancy and the unerring truth of Christian dogma does not 
depend on any Hierarchical order : it is guarded by the totality, by the whole 
people of the Church, which is the body of Christ.’ (Quoted in W. J. Birkbeck, 
‘Russia and the English Church,’ 1895, p. 94.) 
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possesses an altogether different ethos. Orthodoxy, Byzan- 
tine still, missed the experience—on the whole advan- 
tageous—of dynamic reform under the inspiration of fresh 
insights into the meaning of the Scriptures. It has 
remained, moreover, largely aloof from those influences, 
sometimes destructive but sometimes also in a high degree 
beneficial, which have contributed to the outlook of the 
modern world. Rome herself, despite her professed atti- 
tude of uncompromising rigidity, has been much more 
susceptible to them. The work of her best thinkers and 
scholars, and even her official utterances, disclose not 
infrequently an acute and anxious awareness of their 
potencéy. Anglicanism, on the other hand, from the age 
of Dean Colet, through the latitudinarian phase of Tillotson, 
Hoadley and their followers, the Cambridge Platonists, 
Bishop Butler, Hampden and the early nineteenth-century 
liberals, and the Broad Church divines down to Hensley 
Henson, Dr R. W. Inge, and the present Bishop of Birming- 
ham, has shown a readiness to open its mind, if somewhat 
painfully, to a recognition of the demands of rationalism 
and modernity. This liberalising strain is as native to 
Anglicanism as are its traditionalism and its evangelicalism. 
It is not limited to a party and most instructed Anglicans 
would acknowledge a debt to it. 

The appeal of Anglicanism therefore is in the first place 
to the Bible as the record and repository of divinely 
disclosed truth. ‘ Whatsoever is not read therein nor may 
be proved thereby, is not required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of the Faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation.’ * And for the inter- 
pretation of the Bible we are indebted in particular to the 
genius of the Reformation and to the knowledge attained in 
latter years by its scientific study. 

Next, the Anglican appeal is to the great central tradi- 
tion of historic Christianity, especially in the formative age 
of doctrine, the first five centuries. This body of teaching, 
represented by the decrees of the (Ecumenical Councils 
and by the writings of the orthodox Fathers, and notably 
St Augustine of Hippo—the greatest single personal 
influence in Christian thought since St Paul—is the sub- 
stance of what the Anglican Church has inherited and has 


* Artic’ VI (‘Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for Salvation’). 
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in turn to offer to the future of Christendom. I will not 
suggest that Anglican veneration for the early Fathers 
has not been overdone, especially by the Carolines and 
Tractarians ; but the weakness is an amiable one and is 
anyhow less foolish than the notion that the Holy Spirit is 
always a left-wing progressive. 

Thirdly, we have the appeal to reason and the individual 
conscience, as factors that must count decisively in the 
apprehension of truth. If we are challenged to define the 
limits of such private judgment our answer no doubt cannot 
be other than hesitating. It is simply that the consensus 
fidelium, the great common fund of Christian faith and 
life, is a fact which the individual is bound to respect and 
in the light of which his own beliefs take shape. Thus the 
past and present, the old and new interact, and in this 
interaction the Anglican will hold that the hand of Provi- 
dence guides. 

Such characteristic tendencies have inevitably given rise 
to ecclesiastical parties, and within these, again, we find 
varying shades of theological opinion. I do not think we 
should deplore this development. At any rate we must 
recognise that the phenomenon is not new and will not 
soon disappear. For so long as Anglicanism lasts there 
will be among its following those who lay special emphasis 
on one or other of its constituent elements. Yet it is not 
to be denied that the tension of parties, particularly in the 
Church of England itself, has been a cause for the reproach 
that churchmen have displayed the greatest zeal in respect 
of matters secondary or indifferent and have in consequence 
neglected to do all that might have been done to arrest 
that decline in the Church’s influence upon society which 
Christians of all denominations confess and lament. And 
it is unquestionably true that many of the issues between 
the parties, such as the use of the Eucharistic vestments, 
although at the time of importance to the disputants as 
entailing matters of high principle, appear in retrospect to 
have been hardly worth so much shot. Again and again 
as we read the lives of the recent Archbishops of Canterbury 
do we find the attention of these eminent and able men 
absorbed by concerns which to us to-day seem even trivial. 
Yet the existence of parties is also evidence of independent 
thinking, nay, of genuine spiritual vitality. So long as 
each remains loyal to what’ it believes Anglicanism truly 
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to be its persistence is something by no means to be 
regretted. And one may say this without prejudice to the 
question, which must always at intervals crop up, how far 
the comprehensiveness of Anglicanism may justly be in- 
voked and what limit should ultimately be placed upon 
the vagaries of individual opinion. Moreover the parties 
are not mutually exclusive. Anglo-Catholics may be 
‘ evangelical ’ in their proclamation of the gospel, ‘ liberal ’ 
in their interpretation of Scripture; Evangelicals are 
usually not unmindful of law and tradition or the now 
customary decencies of public worship; Modernists, so- 
called, will be conscious that individua'ly their sympathies 
will lie with one or other of the more c! arly outlined groups. 
Against this variety of conviction we see a large body of 
‘central’ churchmen who would repudiate any definite 
party allegiance at all. Of these last the great representa- 
tive in our time was William Temple. 

The genius of Anglicanism, its characteristic spirit and 
piety, are expressed above all in the Book of Common 
Prayer, which although originally the liturgy of the 
Church of England has in revised and adapted forms 
become that of the whole Communion. The Prayer Book, 
indeed, together with the episcopal ministry, constitutes 
the effective bond of unity among national Churches or 
provinces which in respect of organisation are wholly 
independent of each other. Successive Lambeth Con- 
ferences have rejected proposals—whether wisely or not— 
for a formal primacy of the See of Canterbury, for an 
Appellate Tribunal, or for conferring upon the Conference 
itself the status and powers of a legislative synod. Anglican 
unity therefore is essentially spiritual and moral, a common 
belief, tradition, and purpose, embodied—the fact is highly 
significant—in a common lex orandi, framed in language 
‘“understanded of the people.’ Within the Church of 
England itself, though unity is maintained—some have 
wondered how—in an institutional framework and in sub- 
mission to legal authority, it is the fact that an Anglo- 
Catholic and an Evangelical make use of the same forms 
of worship, notwithstanding the often perplexing minor 
diversities which either may think fit to adopt, that is the 
effective bond between them. And this is so, not because 
they merely agree to differ, but because each sincerely 
holds that the Prayer Book as he reads and interprets it is 
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the one authentic formulary. It has been well said that 
‘liturgy, in the sense of the offering and ordering of the 
public worship of God, is the crucible in which (the several) 
elements of authority are fused and unified in the fellow- 
ship and power of the Holy Spirit.’ * Is it a presumptuous 
hope, that in a United Church of the future, if such ever 
come to be, the form of worship which eventually wins 
acceptance will, in fundamentals and indeed in phraseology, 
be the same as first was heard in the parish churches of 
England ? 

Lastly, a factor of the highest importance in securing 
the cohesion of the Anglican Communion is its episcopal 
ministry. Episcopacy is for all Anglicans something 
without which their Church in its historic form would cease 
to exist. This is so altogether apart from the much 
disputed theory of Apostolical Succession. No minister of 
religion is allowed to exercise his functions in the Anglican 
Church unless he has been episcopally ordained in a suc- 
cession deemed to be valid. As against the Papal case, 
that Anglican ordinations are themselves ‘ absolutely null 
and void,’ it is contended that the formulary used for the 
conferring of the priesthood is and always has been 
technically adequate and that the original intention of the 
Anglican Church to maintain the historic threefold ministry 
is sufficiently evident from the Preface to the Ordinal and 
from the known opinions of sixteenth-century divines. 
On the other hand, as against that of the non-episcopal 
Churches, it is urged that the episcopate is a form of 
ministry not only ancient and for long ubiquitous but a 
sine qua non of any projected union of Churches of which 
some part of the Anglican Communion is to be a consti- 
tuent. In other words the episcopate is understood in its 
traditional meaning as a safeguard of the faith and an 
indispensable condition for the valid ministration of the 
sacraments. This opinion has ever been held by Anglican 
theologians, and though there has generally speaking been 
little disposition on the part of the more responsible among 
them to ‘unchurch’ Christian denominations whose 
ministry is from this point of view defective, there can be 
no doubt that the mind of the Anglican Communion is 
settled and fixed upon its duty of preserving intact the 


* The Lambeth Conference 1948,’ p. 86. 
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episcopal succession which, despite the vicissitudes of the 
Reformation, it believes itself to have inherited from 
antiquity. Nor have the speculations of scholars upon the 
difficult question of the origins of the ministry done any- 
thing to imperil this conviction. 

The present century is proving itself to be one of peculiar 
difficulty for the Christian Churches the world over. Their 
teaching and preaching are largely disregarded by great 
masses of the people in lands titularly and even professedly 
Christian. Communism is an open threat not only to 
their freedom and integrity but to their existence. Yet 
may not these very adverse circumstances bring them into 
a closer unity, by bringing home to them the truth that it 
is, again and again, their profoundest affirmations, upon 
which they are for the most part at one, that the secular 
order now challenges ? It is possible that the older com- 
munions may in the process modify their traditionalism, 
while the younger, for their part, will deepen their respect 
for the past of Christianity and desire to see historic con- 
tinuity maintained and safeguarded. In any case Angli- 
canism will have a decisive role to play, since its doctrine 
of the via media may well prove a means to almost un- 
suspected possibilities. As yet the cecumenical movement 
is in its early stages, and an uncritical optimism would be 
unwise and perhaps, in its effect, mischievous. But events 
in our day move rapidly. It is time for the Church of 
England and her kindred Churches in the Anglican family 
to reassess their own great heritage and to seek such 
definition and clarification of their aims and purposes that 
no opportunity of serving the whole corpus Christianum be 
lost. 


B. M. G. REARDON. 
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Art. 9.—MOORLAND MUSICIANS. 


THE recorded songs of many birds have been broadcast 
within recent years, but the listening public is probably 
most familiar with the curlew’s call. Its selection as a 
‘signature tune’ to introduce a programme called ‘ The 
Naturalist ’ is particularly appropriate, for no wild voice 
could be more pleasing or more suggestive. 

Throughout wilder England—that is to say, mainly 
north of the grouse line and on the molinia moors of the 
west—the curlew, more than any other bird, is the fore- 
runner of spring. It must be regarded as a migrant in so 
far that it spends the greater part of the year on tidal 
flats and sandy shores, moving inland only to breed. Since 
a considerable number never leave our coasts, the return 
to the breeding grounds seldom takes the form of a mass 
arrival, as in the case of migrants from overseas. Indeed, 
before it really returns, the curlew takes long prospective 
flights over the country which it forsook while the heather 
was still in flower. The voice first heard high overhead 
in early March is usually that of a passer-by, making a wide 
survey before finally selecting his summer quarters. 

One curlew does not make a spring any more than one 
swallow makes a summer. None the less, that solitary 
call from the sky is like a signal bell announcing the still 
distant train. It indicates a stage in the advance of 
another year, for as surely as cocks crow before dawn, so 
the first curlew sounds the reveille over a country still 
wrapped in winter sleep. 

Although often in good voice by the end of March, the 
curlew is essentially April’s bird, more or less contemporary 
with the snipe, and playing his musical part a month 
ahead of the cuckoo. No large bird is a songster in the 
generally accepted sense of the word, but I doubt whether 
anyone who has heard the curlew’s full springtime trill 
would challenge its absolute supremacy among feathered 
vocalists. It is not, of course, a matter of comparison 
with bird ‘song,’ however outstanding. It would be 
like comparing a hunting horn with a whistle. The cry of 
any large bird has its own peculiar appeal. In the raven’s 
croak, the buzzard’s wail, the harsh cackling laugh of the 
great black-backed gull one senses the atmosphere of 


mountain, forest, and sea. In such cries, too, there is 
¢ 
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usually a hint of utter wildness, of Nature’s sterner side, 
savage, implacable. But bird of the moorland and the 
lonely shore as the curlew must always be, there is nothing 
desolate or even particularly wild in his call. It expresses 
the season’s spirit, gay, passionate, and infinitely melodious, 
as though Nature had discarded her fiercer side and 
assumed the character of a troubadour. 

Yet the curlew has a harsher cry, and like the ‘ minstrel 
boy ’ is eminently a ‘ warrior bard.’ In all the wild there 
is no cry more strident and menacing than his far-sounding 
alarm call, and no bird defends its young more ferociously 
or to better purpose. Rooks, herring gulls, and many 
others will combine against a common enemy, but the 
curlew, like the missel-thrush in a minor walk of life, 
engages a robber single-handed, keeping the skies clear 
for a considerable distance above and around his nest. 
No winged raider is too formidable for him, and the big 
robber birds usually make a point of allowing him the air 
space that he claims. Against man, on the other hand, a 
brooding curlew is at a disadvantage, being more con- 
spicuous than most birds which nest on the ground. This 
is countered, however, by its excessive wariness. Seldom 
indeed is the bird seen to leave the eggs which it abandons 
at the first distant hint of danger, and no nest is harder to 
find in consequence. The four eggs are laid in the open, 
sometimes on rough pasture, sometimes surrounded by 
marsh, and assimilate so perfectly with the herbage that 
they can be overlooked when almost underfoot. 

On the western uplands the curlew is not a bird of high 
altitudes, being seldom found above the 1,000-foot level, 
his range being far less exalted than that of the snipe. He 
prefers the fringes of Dartmoor to the great peaty wastes, 
and is most partial to the comparatively low-lying molinia 
moors with which the greater part of North Devon and 
Cornwall is interspersed. His time inland is short, how- 
ever. By midsummer a restless note has crept into his 
cry, and even as he took preliminary flights in early March, 
so now his long wings carry him in ever widening circles 
towards the coastline where he really belongs. 

Unlike most summer visitors, however, he takes his 
young away with him, the adult birds deferring their 
departure until the brood can accompany them. The 
removal is effected with as little delay: as possible. One 
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never sees fully fledged young curlews on the breeding 
grounds for the cogent reason that they are hurried off 
when little more than half grown, and still quite incapable 
of long flights. Indeed, the coastward journey is conducted 
by stages, and during this period family parties can often 
be observed upon ground which the species does not fre- 
quent at ordinary times. The reason for this desperate 
haste—most unusual among birds—is not apparent. 
Presumably, it is a matter of food, in which case one might 
wonder that the curlew goes inland to breed at all, but in 
this, as in other respects, it is unique. 

Apart from the curlew’s contribution, April is not 
primarily a month of bird song. The orchestra is not com- 
plete pending the arrival of performers from overseas, 
while residents for the most part are not in full voice. Yet 
April has a particular significance in the musical pro- 
gramme of the moorland since it marks the beginning of 
so much. We listen for the ring-ouzel’s whistle, the 
wheatear’s challenge, the first cuckoo, and although the 
curlew sounded his fife considerably earlier, by way of 
greeting old friends, he suspends his full performance until 
the exit of March, tempestuous or tranquil, has cleared 
the way for spring’s approach. 

Upon the southern moors one might, perhaps, say that 
April is really the month of two birds, the curlew and the 
snipe. The snipe, being less outstanding, is usually given 
second place, but in reality he is first on the air, opening 
the performance in approved style with instrumental 
music. A poor vocalist, although by no means the silent 
bird that he is often represented as being, the snipe, more 
than any other British species, has concentrated upon 
artificial means of creating harmonies. One might describe 
him as the only instrumental musician, for while certain 
woodpeckers, for example, beat a lively tattoo on wood or 
even metal, the effect is anything but melodious. By 
way of contrast with the harsh production of the lesser 
spotted woodpecker, a snipe’s drumming-——than which, by 
the way, a less descriptive term could scarcely have been 
devised—is never discordant. It suggests the sharp stroke 
of a violinist’s bow across taut strings, while the note pro- 
duced by the woodpecker can only be likened to the 
agonised creaking of great boughs which rub in the gale. 
That, after all, is only natural, since it is from the hammered 
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wood rather than the bird’s beak that the sound proceeds. 
In the snipe’s case, the stiff feathers are the strings upon 
which the wind’s fingers thrum—a softer touch upon 
infinitely more responsive material. 

For centuries naturalists disputed about the technique 
of the snipe’s drumming. Now, everyone seems satisfied 
that the note is struck by the bird’s depressed tail feathers 
when its aerial gyrations terminate in the downward 
plunge. This is undoubtedly correct. Lifelong observa- 
tion has also convinced me, however, that the quivering 
wing pinions have quite as much to do with it. There is 
no reason why they should not, being unquestionably 
part of the instrumental equipment. Why, otherwise, 
should they quiver so perceptibly as the sound is pro- 
duced ? The lapwing, it must be remembered, makes 
considerable use of its wings for sound-effects in spring 
display, also the American night-hawk whose solemn 
twanging note is produced merely by a tilt of widespread 
pinions as it swoops, ghostlike, across the darkening sky. 
Within the present century, however, naturalists of repute 
seriously believed the snipe’s drum-call to be vocal, so 
whatever remains to be discovered, we have made con- 
siderable strides in the right direction. 

In the spring display, wings play a bigger part in the 
creation of sound than is perhaps generally realised. Apart 
from certain species of grouse which drum upon the ground 
or a log, there is the common but seldom cited example of 
the woodpigeon, which strikes its powerful pinions together 
when in amorous flight, as a man might clap his hands. 
The process, indeed, is very similar, the main difference 
being that the pigeon makes a great deal more noise. It is 
part of a slow circling flight ritual, and so common a sound 
in the summer countryside that it should be much better 
known. Possibly the unpopular pigeon, like the rabbit, is 
not considered capable of doing anything interesting. 

Returning to the moorland, everyone has watched the 
lapwing’s exhibition which is not exclusively acrobatic. 
The bird punctuates its spectacular gyrations with a sort 
of aerial cakewalk, not unlike the pigeon’s performance. 
But while the woodpigeon’s wings strike its sides with a 
bold, far-sounding clap, like a pistol-shot, those of the 
lapwing flail the air heavily but loosely, the spread pinions, 
as they fan, producing a loud creaking sound, which, like 
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the bird’s cry, can only be described as ‘ fretful.’ For all 
its ecstatic display in flight, there is no spring note more 
entirely devoid of joy than the lapwing’s call. 

* Where none but the tumbling peewit weeps,’ wrote the 
present Poet Laureate, a surprising amount of Natural 
History lore being expressed in that single line. Oddly 
enough, a lapwing sounds much less lugubrious when 
alarmed. Then the lifelong wail is at least not devoid of 
expression, the bird having ‘ got something to cry for.’ 
There have been times when I could not distinguish between 
the note of joy or sorrow. Once on a Yorkshire moorside 
I watched a female lapwing for a long while under the 
impression that she was quite reconciled to my presence. 
She was squatting on the ground about a gunshot away, 
and had abandoned protesting clamour in favour of an 
intermittent plaint which I mistook for contentment—a 
state never reached by a peewit in its dealings with man. 
Then I discovered that I was nearly stepping upon one of 
the creature’s chicks, and the situation became clear. A 
lapwing always shows most excitement when danger is 
still at a distance, with the idea, presumably, of diverting 
attention. When an enemy is too near to justify such a 
hope, it becomes merely a case of ‘ Rachel weeping for her 
children,’ but many birds lack the courage to make a 
personal appeal. 

Being resident, both lapwing and snipe are in possession 
as soon as conditions become suitable for nesting, the 
lapwing being, perhaps, a trifle earlier upon average, the 
snipe breeding at higher altitudes where nesting is behind- 
hand in consequence. A very late lapwing’s nest is some- 
times found, however. I have seen a bird still brooding 
on May 24 in Pembrokeshire, and another about the same 
date in Devonshire, each of these being probably second 
attempts, although both clutches were complete. The 
snipe allows itself considerable latitude in the way of date, 
and while eggs may be found in mid-April on the lowland, 
late May is not unusual far up on the hillsides. 

The drumming continues well into June. I have heard 
the first note high in the lightening March sky, and once, 
after a spring which will always stand forth as unique, the 
‘ string orchestra ’ of numerous snipe was in full play over 
the lowland marshes on Midsummer night. That was a 
year when, owing to a dry autumn and winter the moorland 
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bogs were parched, and the snipe moved down to lower 
levels in unprecedented numbers. To see or hear them 
that spring required no effort. They were drumming 
every evening over my house and garden, and could have 
been heard from the village street if anybody had thought 
of listening for them. 

Although generally considered a mating note, executed 
in joie de vivre, an agitated snipe drums more assiduously 
and feverishly than the most amorous care-free performer. 
Often the first intimation that one is near a snipe’s nest 
comes from a frantic parent wheeling to and fro overhead 
and ‘fiddling like Nero’ as an outlet to its emotion. 
Whether or not both sexes play the strings upon such 
occasions I have been unable to decide. Both may be high 
in air, circling and swooping, and the sound seems to pro- 
ceed from either. Their evolutions are so rapid, however, 
and the notes, always exclusive, so frequent, that to assign 
them to one bird is almost impossible. I once saw about 
twenty in the air at the same time over a great bog, and 
all seemed to be drumming. The effect was unforgettable, 
the wonder being that quills so slender could combine to 
create a concert which was audible half a mile away. 

Outstanding as the note is, country people of all classes 
have always been, and still remain, incredibly unfamiliar 
with it. At the moment I cannot think of an agricultural 
labourer and scarcely a farmer who knows the sound or 
could identify it if heard. I well remember when a middle- 
aged landowner and sportsman described to me the circum- 
stances under which he had heard it, and his difficulty in 
tracing it to the source. He regarded it as something 
remarkable, yet he -could have heard snipe drumming 
within a few fields of his home on any spring night through- 
out his past life. Indeed, he must have heard them many 
times without noticing them, or singling them out from 
the countless twilight harmonies. Many people un- 
doubtedly mistake the sound for the bleat of a lamb or 
goat which it curiously resembles. Often in the half light, 
when unable immediately to locate the eerie note—and it 
is always difficult precisely to place a sound the source of 
which is invisible—I have looked round to make sure that 
no sheep were near. Once located, however, there can be 
no mistake, for it is not a voice of earth but of air. A snipe 
never drums anywhere near the ground, and unless one is 
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standing on a steep height, the note is always struck well 
above one’s own level. Usually the snipe is well aware of 
an observer, at whom and over whom he is drumming in 
agitation. By daylight he is often a mere speck in the 
sky; at night a great deal lower, but not always visible 
as his fairy-like shape plunges through the gloom. 

Country people are not alone in their neglect of the 
snipe as a musician. Poets of all time have ignored him 
completely, nor was he often mentioned, for that matter, 
by writers of the Hudson period and type. Wordsworth 
only knew him as ‘ the darting snipe,’ which he sometimes 
flushed, perhaps, on the fellside. That was at least 
descriptive up to a point, whereas Drayton’s ‘ palate- 
pleasing snipe’ appeals to no senses but the gastronomic. 
That is all they seem to have known about him, a creature 
which ‘ darts’ when shot at, and is good to eat on toast. 
Leyden certainly wrote about ‘ the little larks, the lapwing 
and the snipe,’ but since these ‘tune their songs,’ the 
inclusion of the songless snipe in that particular chorus was 
not a happy choice. 

Poets from the earliest to the latest have recognised 
the lapwing. They could not very well miss it since its call 
is so noticeable and can be heard from every footpath. 
Also its ery, which can be termed complaining, lamenting, 
mewing, weeping, or as a plaint or ‘ piteous wail’ offered 
unlimited scope for rhyme. The technical phrase ‘ drum- 
ming ’ offers far less scope for versifying. 

The skylark, needless to say, was always first favourite 
in poetry. When Phil Robinson compiled his volume 
upon birds in verse in 1883, he allowed thirty-four pages for 
quotations concerning Shelley’s * blithe spirit,’ as compared 
with six on plovers (including the lapwing), half a page on 
snipe, less than a page to the curlew, while the cuckoo was 
given fourteen. About larks I shall say nothing in this 
article. Theirs is the community singing of the spring 
upland, like the chorus of warblers in a May thicket. Their 
song is everywhere, and although one only may be heard 
consciously, a lark is never the soloist in a wild auditorium. 
It is larks, and not the or a lark of which one is aware, and 
the song arising on every side lacks the individuality of the 
snipe’s drum, the ring-ouzel’s whistle, or the nightjar’s 
purr. Larks sing from dawn till dark, but they provide the 
accompaniment, the musical background against which the 
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larger birds, the star performers, are heard. One would not 
underrate the importance of this minor orchestra. That 
was appreciated only too acutely in April and early May 
of 1947, a season which will always be remembered by 
naturalists as the ‘ silent spring.’ Then the multitudinous 
voices which should have filled the woods were absent ; 
silenced for ever by the great frost whose devastating grip 
crushed wild life like a pestilence. Even so, the green 
woodpecker with his loud ringing cry was the most notice- 
able absentee, and when the migrants arrived, the cuckoo’s 
voice contributed more than any other to fill the void. 

Upon the high moor, above the curlew’s line, when the 
snipe is silent the cuckoo becomes the principal soloist. 
He is not necessarily a bird of the moors, as everyone knows. 
He is quite ubiquitous, but wherever there is moorland 
there will be meadow pipits. These have nests, and where 
meadow pipits nest cuckoos lurk to billet their eggs in these 
most desirable incubators. Where cuckoos lurk and lay 
eggs, cuckoos call, and the high moor becomes the main 
platform from which the familiar note sounds far and wide 
over the surrounding country. 

The more cuckoos the more music, not only upon the 
obvious mathematical basis, but because the call of one 
provokes response from another. Whether this most 
problematical of birds is polygamous or monogamous is a 
question which cannot be solved by observation. Its 
habits are too erratic, the evidence too conflicting. A pair 
obviously in the mating stage may often be seen. At the 
same time, groups of three or four are not unusual, and all 
considered, promiscuity seems more probable. In the case 
of birds which make no nests, monogamy would serve little 
purpose, and everything suggests that a bubbling female 
attracts followers like an amorous vixen. However that 
may be, several males certainly assemble, presumably in 
the lady’s vicinity, and as blackcocks strut and dog-foxes 
chant on such occasions, so cuckoo troubadours hold cere- 
monies which strongly resemble vocal competitions. I 
have heard cuckoos, perched in a group of upland haw- 
thorns, give a performance which could only be described 
as part singing. In rhythm and cadence their notes 
resembled the perfectly timed chiming of bells—if bells so 
tuneful were ever heard. At least four birds took part, 
each striking a slightly higher note in a soft crescendo until 
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the topmost pitch was reached, then up the scale once 
more, and so on, the wonderful concert lasting for the 
greater part of a May afternoon, with a wild hillside for 
auditorium, and, as far as the cuckoos knew, no other 
audience than the larks and wheatears. It was an im- 
pression of a lifetime, and ever since, the call of a single 
bird has sounded thin by comparison. 

Of the many cuckoo doggerels the most correct, I think, 
is one which was best known during my own childhood : 

* The cuckoo comes in April, sings her song in May, 

Whistles her tune in the middle of June, and then she flies 

away. 

It is certainly true that the bird’s vocal efforts reach their 
peak in the two or three weeks immediately preceding its 
departure, that event being indicated only by the sudden 
silence which is not always noticed at first until everyone 
suddenly realises that midsummer has arrived and the 
cuckoos have gone. Strictly avoiding the word ‘ never,’ 
they do not as a rule linger after they have ceased to call. 
An adult bird in mid-July is almost as improbable as in 
March, those seen being usually fledglings hatched in late 
May. 

Somehow there is always a tendency to regard the 
cuckoo above all migrants as an alien, yet every cuckoo 
that April brings is probably a British bird, a native of this 
island, which is more than can be said for many species 
which winter here and are not looked upon as foreign to the 
countryside. It is probable that more cuckoos were 
reared during the summer of 1949 than for many years 
past, not only because hatching conditions were so favour- 
able, but also because an unusual number of eggs must 
have been laid. In southern England at any rate it was a 
remarkable cuckoo season. The birds seemed to be every- 
where, country people unanimously declaring that they had 
‘never heard so many.’ This was partly but not entirely 
owing to the congenial weather which kept them in full 
voice, and therefore noticeable. Apart from such con- 
siderations, however, they were unusually numerous, and 
it will be interesting to see whether the return this spring is 
proportionately large—a natural consequence which is 
not as inevitable as might be supposed. Upon the con- 
trary, nothing could be more unreliable than wildbird 
distribution from year to year. 

R2 
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Since the publication of ‘The Cuckoo’s Secret,’ by 
Edgar Chance, much of the old controversy has lapsed. 
None the less, the bird remains a creature of mystery, and 
last summer I had a cuckoo problem of my own. It was 
the oldest of all—how an egg got into a nest to which 
access by an adult cuckoo seemed impossible. The nest 
was that of a grey wagtail, the site a hole in our stable wall, 
which had been occupied once or twice, annually, for several 
years, although never before discovered by a cuckoo. 
How espied in this case presented another puzzle, since the 
spot can be overlooked only from the roof-tops of adjacent 
outbuildings, and a cuckoo is not a bird often seen upon the 
tiles. The egg arrived, however, replacing one of the 
genuine clutch, and matters took their normal course. 
There were the inevitable misgivings about allowing the 
egg to remain. The wagtails, being ‘tenants’ of long 
standing, seemed entitled to protection. Upon the other 
hand, the opportunity of studying a cuckoo at such close 
quarters seemed too good to miss, and the actual state of 
affairs continued. 

Under any circumstances, by the way, the policy of 
removing a cuckoo’s egg is assailable at best. Admittedly, 
it saves the brood, but since the main cost of cuckoo- 
hatching is borne by the commonest species, the natural 
economy seems more than capable of bearing the strain. 
One cuckoo is worth many meadow pipits, and as in any 
case, the foster parents readily accept the charge and seem 
no worse for it, there is danger of unduly sentimentalising 
over a sacrifice imposed by Nature. 

The choice of foster parents is interesting, being con- 
fined to strictly insectivorous species, with the occasional 
exception of the more omnivorous robin. Whether an 
individual cuckoo invariably deposits its egg in a nest of 
the species by which it was itself reared is a question which 
may defy solution for all time, proof being unobtainable. 
Personally, I do not think that the comparative similitude, 
or otherwise, of the introduced egg with the genuine egg 
establishes anything. The eggs are generally nondescript, 
all more or less alike, and all subject to considerable varia- 
tion, as are those of most species. Even eggs laid by a 
domestic hen differ in shape and size, and while a cuckoo’s 
egg sometimes bears a far-fetched resemblance to those 
among which it lies, it is really like nothing else. It 
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assimilates with one as much or as little as another, and, 
mainly because of its size, is always distinguishable at a 
glance. 

As for the actual placing of an egg in a seemingly in- 
accessible place, I adhere to the conventionally discarded 
belief that a cuckoo upon certain occasions does and must 
insert it with beak or claw. Instances have occurred in 
which no other method seems physically possible. Many 
far less probable ideas are accepted, and it is difficult to 
imagine why uncompromising incredulity upon this special 
point should be the rule. The cuckoo unquestionably 
removes an egg by beak or claw, so why should it not insert 
its own by similar means? It undoubtedly carries eggs. 
It has been seen to deposit one upon the ground by un- 
impeachable witnesses. That egg, when examined, proved 
to be a cuckoo’s egg which the bird was probably about to 
place in some nest when disturbed. This incident, which 
occurred near Okehampton Camp on Dartmoor, was 
described to me by one of the men who witnessed it. I do 
not suggest that the practice is general, but have no doubt 
that it is one of the methods adopted. True, one never 
sees a cuckoo laying upon the ground, but then, how often 
does one frighten the bird off a nest in which it is laying ? 
The truth, of course, is that a cuckoo does nothing in the 
conventional manner, and those who know the bird best 
hesitate to make dogmatic pronouncements concerning its 
behaviour. 

In whatever manner our particular cuckoo got into the 
nest on the stable wall, he soon took full possession of his 
limited quarters. The news of his presence spread rapidly 
until he became the village show-bird which all the neigh- 
bours wanted to see. The cuckoo, upon his part, had no 
relish for publicity. He opened his great orange gape and 
hissed in the faces of all visitors impartially. 

Meanwhile he grew, quickly filling, not only the little 
cavity which contained the nest, but even the more 
restricted entrance. Questions which everyone asked 
were: (a) How long can the place hold him? (b) If he 
stays much longer, how will he ever get out? It looked 
like the old-fashioned puzzle of © ship in a bottle. Nature 
anticipated this difficulty, however, The cuckoo seemed to 
grow outwards, until his big breast and shoulders pro- 
truded from the hole like a ripening acorn from its cup. 
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Soon, he could do no more than maintain a foothold on 
the doorstep, as it were, and thus he remained for some 
days, apparently poised for flight, but unfit as yet to take 
the plunge. Even as he had ejected his nest-mates during 
the first few days of his existence, he was now himself 
in the process of being crowded out by his own growth, and 
for this reason he eventually fluttered forth a day or two 
sooner than he would have left more commodious quarters. 
He only reached some raspberry canes a few feet away, and 
fearing that he would get into an adjoining yard where 
sheepdogs, cats, and hens might take quite the wrong 
interest in his welfare, we removed him to our walled 
garden, leaving him to the further care of his long-suffering 
foster-parents. 

No wild animal remains where it has been put any 
longer than it can help. Doing so is too much like being 
‘directed.’ The young cuckoo progressed by slow stages 
from bean-stick—his first perch—to apple-tree, from apple- 
tree to the boundary wall, from the wall to a great oak on 
the farther side, where his persistent peevish demands upon 
the wagtails announced his continued presence for another 
day. But upon the second morning the great oak was 
silent, except for the familiar voices of the chaffinches, 
flycatchers, and goldfinches. We had seen and heard the 
last of him, we thought, but he, apparently, was not dis- 
posed to efface himself without a farewell appearance. 
The village had been on the lookout for its ‘ show-bird,’ 
to ‘ see that he comed to no harm,’ and nearly a week later, 
the cobbler brought the news that the cuckoo was ‘ fixed 
up on a postie’ in his garden, being ‘ served by a wash- 
dish.’ Interpreted, this meant that the fledgling was 
perched on the man’s clothes post, with the wagtails still 
in attendance. From the day of hatching until last seen, 
they had fed the insatiable changeling for more than a 
month, and we had no means of noting the date upon which 
it took final wing. 

One would like to know whether such an imposition 
ever occurs more than once in a bird’s lifetime. If cuckoos, 
like other species, return to the same locality, there is no 
reason why they should not search the same spot and find 
other nests of the same birds as those previously victimised. 
Actually, it is as likely as not that they do so, and if the 
grey wagtails resume possession of the hole in the wall— 
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which, by the way, they frequently visit—perhaps another 
changeling egg may find its way into one of this year’s 
nests. If the same bird returns, the wagtails will certainly 
mob it in mistake for a hawk, that being the unquestionable 
reason why small birds do mob a cuckoo. If they had the 
intelligence to realise its true character, they should also be 
able to recognise the alien egg. The bird mind moves upon 
a single track, however, that being, indeed, the only system 
upon which the natural scheme can work. 


DovuGLAS GORDON. 
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Art. 10.—THE POET LAUREATESHIP IN 1892: SOME 
ACTON-GLADSTONE LETTERS.* 


THE death of Tennyson, Oct. 6, 1892, left the Poet 
Laureateship vacant. He had held it for forty-two years 
and had helped to make it great. To find a worthy successor 
proved difficult. This task devolved upon the octogenarian 
Prime Minister and lifelong friend of Tennyson, William 
Ewart Gladstone. The greatest Liberal statesman of the 
age, Gladstone was also a lover of poetry ; but in 1892 he 
was deeply engaged in the last and bitterest fight of his 
long political career, the attempt to get Home Rule for 
Ireland. He needed help in the quest for a new Poet 
Laureate, and it came from many quarters including that 
of his own family. His daughter, Mrs Drew, formed a link 
with some of the intellectuals of the time—the group later 
labelled ‘ the Souls.’ Many of these were keenly interested 
in the choice of a new Laureate and offered suggestions. 
A second link with literary circles was Sir Algernon West, 
at this time acting unofficially as Gladstone’s Chief Private 
Secretary. 

From these sources the Prime Minister learned that men 
of letters generally favoured Algernon Charles Swinburne 
for the Laureateship. Support for his candidacy also 
came from the Prince of Wales, who knew little about 
poetry. He persuaded his aged mother, who probably 
knew less, that Swinburne was the greatest poet in her 
dominions. ‘The Times,’ a faded image of its former 
self but still an important organ of British Conservatives, 
in a leading article of Oct. 17, 1892, presented Swinburne’s 
claims to the Laureateship. It was admitted that some of 
his earlier poems had been objectionable, but, said *‘ The 
Times,’ ‘ His once wilful Pegasus now ploughs peacefully 
with other men’s oxen.’ 

Gladstone, who had more than 700 volumes of English 
poetry in his private library, was familiar with the writings 
of Swinburne. His glorification of great poets and great 
men, of children, liberty, the sea, and England found 
favour with Gladstone. On the other hand, Swinburne’s 





‘ 
* Acton’s letters are transcribed from the original MSS., Gladstone’s from 
letter book copies found among the Gladstone papers in the British Museum. 
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heterodox religious views, his eroticism, and the exotic 
character of some of his poems repelled the earnest and 
pious Prime Minister. But since the most objectionable 
poems belonged to Swinburne’s early years there was, of 
course, the possibility that the sentiments expressed 
therein had been repudiated. Gladstone was anxious to 
bestow the laurel crown on England’s greatest poet, but he 
was also keenly aware of moral and religious obligations 
connected therewith. Shortly before this time he had 
been bitterly criticised for his political alliance with the 
Irish leader, Charles Stewart Parnell, who was found guilty 
of adultery. This conviction caused Gladstone to repudiate 
Parnell and to force him out of the post as leader of the 
Irish Nationalist party. For his action in this unsavoury 
affair Gladstone had been denounced as a hypocrite. If 
close upon this episode he should fill the Laureateship with 
a poet who had glorified licentiousness his own prestige 
would suffer, his party would be weakened, and the great 
cause for which he was now fighting might be seriously 
damaged. The question as to who should be chosen Poet 
Laureate was, therefore, not easy or simple. Much as 
Gladstone valued the judgment of his daughter and of her 
friends, especially Arthur Balfour, the field had to be 
explored thoroughly before the name of the next Laureate 
was submitted to Queen Victoria. 

Perplexed by the issues involved in this selection, 
Gladstone sought advice from his old and trusted friend 
Lord Acton, at this time lord-in-waiting to the Queen. 
His court duties were light ; and he could and often did 
serve as the Prime Minister’s handy man. Acton was a 
liberal Roman Catholic. Cosmopolitan in culture and 
literary tastes, he justifiably had earned a great reputation 
for erudition. But he was also a stern moralist who saw 
eye to eye with Gladstone on many ethical and philo- 
sophical questions. The two had before the death of 
Tennyson apparently discussed Swinburne as a possible 
successor to the Laureateship, because immediately upon 
hearing the news of Tennyson’s demise Acton wrote to 


Gladstone, Oct. 6, 1892 : 


‘ T am afraid there are no copies at Hawarden of Swinburne’s 
early poems ; but it will be well to take a look at them before 
filling the great vacancy.’ 
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To this letter Gladstone replied the following day : 


‘ Tennyson's death moves many and much and that justly. 
He has done a very great work. The question of succession 
comes before me with very ugly features. I have as it happens 
the old ‘‘ poems and ballads 1866." They are both bad and 
terrible. Have they been dropped. If they have is it a 
reparation. Wordsworth and Tennyson have made the place 
great. They have also made it extremely clean. Southey 
who preceded was not small, but was appointed against what 
was bigger. Before him was it not always small? I do not 
like the look of the affair.’ 


Acton answered October 8 : 


‘I am afraid it will be difficult to do the right thing with the 
laurel crown, and impossible to do anything with general 
consent. I am expecting to hear that the Biographer Royal 
[Sir Theodore Martin, author of the Life of the Prince Consort] 
will have his claims pressed on you. No, the Ballads and 
Poems have not been dropped. I have in my hands this 
moment the fourth edition 1871 ; and the book is still adver- 
tised, in new issues at the publishing price, by the publishers. 
[Henry] Reeve assured me of the contrary, believing that it had 
been left to pass into oblivion ; but I have verified and found 
it in the advertisements to a book that came out this season.’ 


On October 9 Acton wrote again to Gladstone : 


‘I learn on good authority that he [i.e. Tennyson] made 
very little money until he became Laureate, when he rapidly 
became rich. It is fair to conclude that the appointment of 
Swinburne would stimulate the circulation of the offending 
volume (and endorse it). [Augustine] Birrell’s idea of leaving 
it vacant, as if nobody could wear the armour of Achilles, seems 
weak and leaves the matter in the hands of another Prime 
Minister, after an interval of intrigue. I fancy [John] Morley 
would like to see you out of the difficulty in that way. 

Has it occurred to you that the greatest Poet in England 
[John Ruskin] is a writer of exceedingly numerous prose ? 
The objection would be that he has also written a volume of 
Poetry.’ 


Gladstone’s reply to these letters is dated October 10 : 


‘ But as to the case of Swinburne . . . I knew the Poems 
and Ballads were alive ; but are bad ones still included ? My 
copy (1866) of the original has 62 poems and 344 pages. 

The licentiousness of Swinburne differs from all other known 
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to me in the quality of intensity. It is so earnest! I must 
take time. . . . I must make some inquiry about Ruskin.’ 


This inquiry took the form of a letter to Sir Henry 
Acland, Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford, in whose 
house Ruskin was living, concerning the state of the latter's 
health. As a result Gladstone wrote to Acton on Octo- 
ber 17: 


‘I have been able to get conclusive evidence about Ruskin : 
I am sorry to say it extinguishes all hope. He seems physically 
well but incapable of mental exertion. You would much 
oblige me if you c[oul]d find whether Swinburne by withdrawal 
and otherwise brings himself within the range of possibility. 
I understand W[illiam] Morris is an out and out Socialist, and 
L{ewis] Morris circuitously puts himself forward—but I can 
find no one to speak for him. 

A certain Henderson is a strong young poet, and was 
imprisoned 3 months for a Socialist riot, and dedicates [poems] 
to a friend now serving out a ten years’ sentence. 

[Alfred] Austin, Buchanan, and other shadows, flit in the 
distance.’ 


Meanwhile Lord Acton had been continuing his research 


concerning Swinburne, and on October 11 he wrote to 
Gladstone : 


‘There is an obiter, or leviter, dictum of James Knowles 
[editor of the ‘ Nineteenth Century ’] going about and sure to 
reach you denying that the Laureateship increased, notably 
increased Tennyson’s income. This, if true, might so much 
weaken the argument against Swinburne, that it might be well 
to obtain the exact figures. Especially as he had been in 
receipt of a literary pension before. 

The edition of 1871, the fourth, contains 62 poems and 
344 pages. 

Swinburne published a letter in the Academy [see below] 
years ago, denying that he had omitted or modified, so that 
there was no reason for collectors and amateurs to prefer the 
first edition, which has been written up in catalogues. 

There is especially among our friends, a tendency to adopt 
the saying—epoi ruppe la stampa. Birrell, [Herbert] Paul, and 
F. Harrison, apparently also [Andrew] Lang, are of that 
opiaion. .. . 

I notice this that Lewis Morris, strangely unpopular with 
the liberal press, is the candidate of men on the other side, like 
Grant Duff who generally speaks the thoughts of others.’ 
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On October 18 Acton wrote to Gladstone : 


‘Swinburne neither withdrew that volume of Poems and 
Ballads, nor dropped it, nor purified it by omissions or altera- 
tions. He published, in the Academy, a declaration to that 
effect. I learn this fact from a librarian, who is trustworthy ; 
but I have not seen the letter. What I have said of the Poems 
themselves I have verified by comparison of the fourth edition 
1871. There is a book published by him in the days of the war 
between Russia and Turkey, entitled Notes—by an English 
Republican. It is a violent attack on Russia, redeemed only 
by one sentence on Carlyle.’ 


He then quoted several stanzas from a poem, ‘ Russia 
an Ode,’ published in ‘The Fortnightly Review,’ August 
1890. Acton declared that the atrocity of the sentiment 
expressed was only imperfectly redeemed by the bad 
poetry. This poem was well known ; only the year before 
an Irishman had discussed it in the House of Commons. 
And Smith, the publisher, had sold hundreds of copies. 
Acton then proceeded : 


‘So that there is an unbroken consistency in evil in the 
mind and the career of the man; and I am forced to testify 
against him while I am dazzled by the splendour of his better 
passages, and believe that no rival approaches him as a writer 
of verse. 

Lewis Morris is open to the same reproach as the man who 
is his own lawyer. His associations are so demonstrative that 
they make him enemies. Still I hear people not on our side 
declare him the first of our poets ; and I suppose he is the most 
popular. Here is the twelfth edition of one volume, and the 
twenty second of another: and I hear that there are more. I 
believe that nobody but Tennyson comes near him in point of 
circulation. Add to which, purity and elevation of tone, and 
a certain vague nobleness and distinction. N.B. He is a 
Welshman. 

The other Morris has a stronger Pinion, but he is quite a 
flaring communist, with unpleasant associations. 

I cannot help supposing that the recent biographer and 
translator [Sir T. Martin] is among your shadows. 

Even if you were less struck than I am by the objection that 
it would reward and hallow and encourage vice to appoint 
Swinburne, I can scarcely believe that it would not be an offence 
to the Queen to elect for the special honour of being her Poet 
the one English poet who is ostentatiously vicious and who 
proclaims himself a Republican; as well as an offence to Her 
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Majesty's Imperial Brother and ally to place in office involving 
appearance at court, a man who clamours to have him mur- 
dered, and whose plea for tyrannjcide is not remote, or obscure, 
or unnoticed, as may have been the case with Southey, or 
Landor, or Disraeli, but is only two years old, is almost the 
last thing he published, and has had the attention of parliament 
drawn to it, within recent memory.’ 


Acton returned to the charges five days later. Acton 
to Gladstone, Oct. 23, 1892 : 


‘I say no more about Swinburne, because I think you will 
have full information about his defiant denial of change, in the 
Athenaeum, (not, as I first was told, in the Academy). In: 
Notes on Poems and Reviews 1866 he defends the volume 
against critics, and says, p. 9: 

“* The key-note which I have here touched was struck long 
since by Sappho.”’ 


And in: Notes of an English Republican on the Muscovite 
Crusade 1876, p. 22 : 


‘We may perhaps more reasonably assert as a radical 
principle of a creed well tested by sore experience—Extra 
Rempublicam nulla salus.”’ 


Let me beg my failure to review Lewis Morris may not be a 
featherweight in the scales, when you come to close quarters 
with the difficulty. I failed because I am the worst possible 
critic of poetry, and not at all up to date. There is plenty of 
real dignity and elevation ; and his popularity is not at all due 
to any special music in his verse, or to the praises of preferred 
critics, who have been hard upon him, probably unjust. This 
I venture to say, because I conceive a day may come when, 
omissis omittendis, a damnatis damnandis, you find yourself 
face to face with something like a dead-heat between two or 
three men, of whom Lewis Morris would be one, and I dare say 
Theodore Martin another. 

[James] Bryce, I believe knows all about William Morris.’ 


It appears that the violence of Swinburne’s indictment 
of tsarism was the deciding factor in preventing him from 
being appointed Poet Laureate. It is, indeed, one of the 
ironies of history that Lord Acton, a lifelong enemy of 
absolutism whose ambition it was to write a history of 
liberty, advised against bestowing honour on a_ poet 
because he had been intemperate in his attacks on tyranny, 
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and that Gladstone, the great Liberal who rejoiced in work 
of liberation, acted in accordance with this advice. 

He was, however, determined not to appoint an un- 
worthy man to the Poet Laureateship. On Nov. 4, 1892, 
he informed the queen that he could not nominate anyone 
for the vacant post. And on November 23, she recorded 
in her journal that after a talk with Gladstone it had been 
decided to leave the Laureateship vacant. Vacant it 
remained till Lord Salisbury in 1895 appointed Alfred 
Austin Poet Laureate, ‘ because he wanted ’ the post. 


PAUL KNAPLUND. 
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Art. 11.—ARCHBISHOP LANG. 


Cosmo Gordon Lang. By J. G. Lockhart. Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd., 1949. 


THE publication within a few years of three outstanding 
biographies of three successive’ Archbishops of Canterbury 
has naturally aroused keen interest in the subject and 
invites consideration of their characters. As a broad 
generalisation it might be said that the life of Archbishop 
Davidson by Dr G. K. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, is a 
contemporary history of the duties, powers, and privileges 
of the Archbishopric of Canterbury illustrated by the 
career, genius, and personality of Randall Davidson, while 
Dr Iremonger’s life of Archbishop Temple is the record and 
career of a great Church leader illustrated by his tenure of 
high offices. Mr J. G. Lockhart’s ‘Cosmo Gordon Lang’ 
is to a certain extent both, in a lesser degree. It has less 
of the wide range and politics, so to speak, of the archi- 
episcopal office yet the immense historical traditions and 
dignity of that office and Lang’s reaction to them at times 
overshadow the story of the personal leader. 

Cosmo Lang was an outstanding example of the cloth 
of gold covering the hair shirt. The pity was that so many 
people were unable to see beyond the cloth of gold. They 
could see the magnificent Prelate of great ceremonies and 
in splendid robes; they could not see the man below, 
wrestling with his soul in his private oratory at his Highland 
home, fully conscious of his own inner failings and striving 
for grace. They could see the Archiepiscopal visitor in 
the palaces of the great—-they did not realise the parish 
priest in the slums of Leeds or Portsea. It is unfortunate 
that the prominence of the frontispiece in the book is given 
to the clever but cruel Orpen portrait of the somewhat 
arrogant Prelate, instead of to the charmingly benign 
photograph of the old dweller in King’s Cottage, Kew. 

He had a great sense of the dramatic, but that did not 
mean that he was insincere. He was a great orator, and, 
being human, was conscious of the effect of that oratory, 
but that did not mean that he was vain. He could at 
times seem pompous and aloof, but that did not mean that 
real sympathy and tender feeling were lacking beneath. 
He was certainly ambitious and perhaps unbroken success 
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came to him too early, but that did-not mean that he was 
unconscious of its vanity. 

I should like to refer to a few personal reminiscences 
which illustrate the points which I wish to make. Firstly, 
on a small island off the west coast of Scotland, not long 
after he had been made Bishop of Stepney, but with 
episcopal trappings left behind and clad in old clothes and 
smoking tobacco with the too suggestive name of ‘ New 
mown hay,’ enjoying the simple life and entering fully 
into all the pleasures of the young party in the house. 
Secondly, in September 1914, when I lunched alone with 
him at Bishopthorpe in the splendour of that ancient 
dining room, at an antique refectory table adorned with 
old silver and waited on by a stately butler; the guest, 
coming from camp, given a most excellent lunch, the host 
feeding on a bit of unappetising fish. Thirdly, a lunch 
party at Lambeth, the charming but still markedly 
archiepiscopal host, delighting his guests with reminiscence. 
Fourthly, at a private dinner party with the guests formed 
in a circle and the Archbishop ushered in last, clothed in 
purple and doing the round, as expected of him, in semi- 
royal manner, perfectly performed but obviously con- 
sidered by him as most unnecessary. Fifthly, a sunny 
morning in the lovely garden of Walmer Castle, the Arch- 
bishop in most informal and gently chaffing mood, and a 
few hours later most formal, in vestments and splendour, 
taking a leading part in the 900-year-old ceremony of 
Hallowing the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports in the old 
church in Dover Castle. Lastly, a walk in the gardens at 
Kew and then tea at King’s Cottage, Lord Lang (as he 
then was) in a layman’s grey flannel suit, entirely informal, 
genial, and delighting in the beauty of the gardens and in 
the personal treasures in his small house and talking about 
old days, suggested by the sketches on his walls and the 
photographs on his table. 

These are all personal and somewhat trivial episodes 
but perhaps they may serve to illustrate the cloth of gold 
and homely cloth. 

Mr Lockhart with great skill and clarity traces the 
course of Lang’s remarkable career: the childhood and 
boyhood in the wise but strict discipline of the manse ; the 
great success at Oxford, examination honours and Presi- 
dency of the Union, and the Fellowship at All Soul’s, all 
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preparing for the apparently great future at the Bar and in 
Parliament ; then the change over, after much heart 
searching, to Cuddesdon (always to the end his real spiritual 
home), ordination and the curacy in the slums of Leeds. 
Then, in striking contrast, came the beauties of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and the cure of the University church of 
St Mary, all to give place after a few years to the vicarage 
of Portsea, with the charge of an immense parish and 
fourteen curates under him, not to mention the first con- 
tact with Royalty at Osborne. Then came the important 
and hard-worked years as Bishop of Stepney and Canon of 
St Paul’s, leading at the early age of forty-four to the 
Archbishopric of York with twenty years of fruitful work 
there, till the translation to Canterbury in 1928 and the 
final testing time of his career, dealing with the many and 
varied problems of the Church with the influence and power 
of its highest office, and including the Lambeth Conference, 
the Abdication of King Edward, the Coronation, and the 
first years of war. With 1942 came resignation and the 
three-and-a-half years of peaceful and gentle afterglow at 
King’s Cottage, Kew. It was a remarkable record of 
continued success, not seriously ruffled by occasional 
blasts of unpopularity such as those which were caused 
by his misunderstood references to the Kaiser in 1914 and 
his broadcast on the Abdication. 

Here we have in Mr Lockhart’s own words ‘ the prelate, 
the courtier, the priest, the actor, the man who had a fond- 
ness for society and the man who was nearly a mystic, the 
sentimentalist, the cynic, the ascetic, the tender and 
sympathetic counsellor, the lover of flowers and scenery— 
all were there.’ 

Was Cosmo Lang a great archbishop ? The question 
of the success or failure of his tenure of office obviously 
troubled him not a little in his last years and he was un- 
necessarily self-depreciative. 

It is true that he did not succeed in settling outstanding 
problems of the Church, such as the Prayer Book, the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, the doctrinal divisions, the relations 
between Church and State, education or finance, but could 
any man under the difficult circumstances of those years 
have solved them ? His claim to greatness ‘ hangs not 
upon any single quality or achievement, but on a multi- 
plicity of gift and merit, and of duties faithfully and often 
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brilliantly performed. It is the greatness of the forest 
rather than of any particular tree init.’ I think, and hope, 
that readers of this very able biography and those who 
knew Dr Lang well and can therefore judge him best will 
agree that he was a great archbishop. Granted that he 
was intellectualiy great, and great of head, was he also 
great of heart ? He was a lonely man often. He himself 
wrote ‘I have never found it easy to exchange deeper 
thoughts, even with the many friends of later days,’ or 
again ‘ my life is really rather a lonely one. It needs not 
friends—I have plenty of them; not work—lI have too 
much of it ; but just that old simple human thing—some- 
one in daily nearness to love.’ 

Undoubtedly he was a man who would give wise and 
kindly, or possibly admonitory, advice to anyone in great 
trouble who sought him, but was he the kind of person to 
whom an ordinary man in perhaps quite ordinary trouble 
would naturally turn for advice and understanding, turn 
so to speak not just to a Father in God but to a sympathetic 
brother in man ? All who read this book must answer this 
question for themselves, but those who really knew not 
only the Archbishop of Canterbury but also Cosmo Gordon 
Lang the man will answer ‘ Yes.’ They will know that 


behind the impressive ceremonial prelate lay the true and 
affection-inspiring friend. 


JOHN MURRAY. 
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‘A History of Chatsworth,’ by Francis Thompson, 
F.S.A., Librarian and Keeper of Collections (Country 
Life), is a book that both gladdens and saddens—-gladdens 
in that so splendid a subject should have been so ably, so 
comprehensively, and so accurately dealt with by an 
author so well qualified, in a volume so suitably, opulently, 
and artistically produced ; saddens in the thought that 
the day of private palaces like Chatsworth is over and in 
the fear that though there may be a golden evening glow 
over them, there may be no morrow. And yet if these 
splendid houses are broken up, as so many have been, and 
their collections dispersed, England will be much the 
poorer, for it is the destruction of history, tradition, art, 
and architecture, which cannot be replaced. Chatsworth 
and its contents are of course world-famous. Of the 
Elizabethan house in which Mary Queen of Scots was for 
a time imprisoned nothing now visible remains. In 1687 
the Ist Duke of Devonshire began the rebuilding of the 
south front in classical style, with Talman as his architect. 
And once started, he could not stop till the whole house 
was transformed. Another lesser transformation, extend- 
ing over many years, was carried out by the 6th Duke 
under the advice of Sir Jeffry Wyatville, including the 
long northern wing which doubtless is convenient from the 
8 2 
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point of view of accommodation but which rather spoils 
the symmetry of the main block. Mr Thompson takes 
his readers on tour round the outside of the house, explain- 
ing its growth and development, and then inside through 
the hall, the resplendent state rooms, and the wonderful 
library, with appropriate commentary on the pictures, 
the furniture, the tapestries, the sculpture, the books, the 
plate, and other furnishings. He also finds room for 
interesting domestic detail such as the fact that in the year 
1895 one bathroom was put in for the Prince of Wales, 
and that was considered sufficient for the whole of Chats- 
worth until after the succession of the late Duke in 1908. 
He put in sixteen more, in addition to those for the staff. 

Many people, including the present writer, have won- 
dered why Clarence House was ever allowed to come into 
existence, and many may have wished that a well-directed 
bomb might, when the house was empty, have removed 
it and so leave room for something better. Its architectural 
style is dubious and in elevation, cornice and roof line, 
colour, and window pattern it agrees neither with the 
adjacent attractive south front of St James’s Palace nor 
with the classic austerity of Lancaster House over the road. 
But now that it has become the home of Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh architectural depreciation of 
the exterior must give place to sentimental and pleasing 
appreciation of the interior and its contents. This appre- 
ciation for those not privileged to visit the house is made 
easy by Mr Christopher Hussey’s book ‘Clarence House,’ 
sumptuously produced by Country Life and beautifully 
illustrated with seven colour and sixty black and white 
plates. We are told something of the previous history of 
the site and its buildings, including the residence of 
William IV both before and after his accession, and of 
Nash’s reconstruction and simplification by eliminating a 
jumble of small rooms, and then of the Duchess of Kent’s 
occupation and of the additions and extensions made by 
Prince Alfred Duke of Edinburgh, and then of what has 
been done during these last three years. Mr Hussey takes us 
from room to room, explaining their decoration, furnishing, 
and contents. We can all agree that he is a most lucid 
and skilful guide and by the end we feel that we really 
have been inside the house, and needless to say have 
greatly enjoyed the visit. 
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Lord Hankey is a man of high character and ideals 
with a unique experience of the conduct, aims, and inner 
working of Government in peace and in war. It is there- 
fore most disturbing to find him bringing a grave and 
reasoned indictment against our own and Allied Govern- 
ments during the recent war. Yet that is what he does 
in his book ‘Politics, Trials and Errors’ (Pen-in-Hand 
Books). He says ‘I have been concerned with bringing 
to light the grave mistakes made by the Allies in their 
dealings with the former enemy—from the damage done 
by the policy of unconditional surrender to the revengeful 
trials and the Errors of Judgement in every sense of those 
words!’ The unconditional surrender he maintains only 
strengthened the resistance of the enemy, prolonged the 
struggle and caused needless bloodshed, even though Mr 
Churchill explained at the time that it was only to give 
us the necessary free hand in making peace, to avoid the 
disastrous Fourteen Points of President Wilson in 1918 
which the Germans claimed as conditions of surrender. 
Much worse is Lord Hankey’s indictment of the Nuremberg 
and Tokyo trials, in which, far from impartial justice, the 
charters on which the trials were based were drawn up 
by people who were appointed to be judges and presecutors 
in those trials and who banned much evidence that would 
have been of use to the defence because it would be 
politically inadvisable to use it—chiefly because it would 
annoy the Russians who were themselves guilty of almost 
equal aggressions and horrors. Lord Hankey launches a 
major attack on the origin, principle, and policy of those 
trials and the immorality of their conception in an atmo- 
sphere of mutual hate. But he does not clearly explain 
how the high German criminals and gangsters were other- 
wise to be brought to the fate which they admittedly 
deserved. 

Self-defence is admirable ; self-justification can arouse 
antagonism. Dr Hjalmar Schacht’s ‘Account Settled ’ 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson) loses a good deal of its rightful 
impressiveness because of its author’s understandable, but 
excessive, anxiety to prove himself always in the right. 
How it must have infuriated Hitler and his hordes of 
‘yes-men.’ Did Schacht collaborate with Hitler? Of 
course he did because, as he convincingly explains, Hitler 
was the constitutionally elected head of the German 
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Reich. For this state of affairs Schacht blames the 
Democratic Leaders and Parties of pre-Hitler Germany ; 
but, surely, we must go back farther and blame the 
German peoples who deliberately choose those same 
leaders ? A country has the leaders it deserves. Schacht 
loves Germany; he disliked Hitler and Hitlerism and 
consistently fought both. A_ brilliant financier and 
economist and a realist he insisted that any political 
regime stands or falls by its economic policy. Had Hitler 
possessed enough intelligence to prefer realities to social 
and economic panaceas, financial jugglery, and idealogical 
prescriptions, Schacht might well have saved Germany. 
He fought autarky, excessive armaments, and swollen, 
unpayable foreign loans. He strenuously fought the 
gradual debasement of the Reichsbank and the currency. 
He makes some excuses for Hitler and his minions because 
they were incompetent. But incompetence in elected 
leaders is a crime, and worse than a crime in those who 
elect them. The Nazis worshipped size and grandiosity. 
Goering on entering Schacht’s office demanded incredu- 
lously : ‘ How can a man have big ideas in such a small 
room?’ Another of democracy’s ideals is showy pre- 
tentiousness. Hitler’s early ambitions while lurking in 
the political background of Vienna was to reach a social 
status where he could ‘ wear a silk shirt and patent-leather 
shoes!’ Dr Schacht’s book is disfigured by repetitions 
and redundancies; half the length, it would have been 
twice as effective. Nevertheless, it is the work of an 
honest, conscientious, if somewhat narrow, mind, and 
well worthy of serious attention. 

‘Benito Mussolini: Memoirs 1942-1943, with docu- 
ments relating to the period’ translated by Francis 
Lobb, Introduction by Cecil Sprigge, edited by Raymond 
Klibansky (George Weidenfeld and Nicolson), is the 
full title and description of a work of psychological, and 
indeed pathological, as well as historical interest. The 
book is a collection of articles written by Mussolini in the 
North Italian Fascist Press in 1944 in the last year of his 
life, in the Gestapo-propped and short-lived Fascist Social 
Republic. Mussolini gives in detail his version of the events 
before and after his removal from office by the King and 
the Grand Council in July 1943, and of his months of 
captivity in Italy before he was rescued by the Germans. 
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To his own articles are added statements of Admiral 
Maugeri and others, relating their talks with Mussolini 
when in captivity and of the Cardinal Archbishop of Milan 
of his final interview just before Mussolini bolted from 
Milan—only to find death on the frontier. There are 
many hard facts which Mussolini could not deny, as they 
were well known, but he is ingenious and sometimes 
plausible in his interpretation of these facts and in his 
omission of awkward details. He also has a convenient 
memory for forgetting previous stateménts of his own, 
entirely at variance with views recorded in the articles. 
The outstanding figures in the story are Mussolini himself, 
to whom of course no blame could be attached for the 
disasters, according to his own account. Secondly there 
are the Fascist rebels of the Grand Council who overthrew 
him, showing gross ingratitude to him and bringing chaos 
to Italy—again according to Mussolini’s own account. 
Finally there are the King and his military advisers who 
are the chief recipients of Mussolini’s venom. In spite of 
its bias and inaccuracies the book has historical interest— 

and psychological interest in that it is the work of an 
abnormal mind striving against all the facts to make at 
any cost a convincing self-justification. Professor Kliban- 
sky’s very apposite notes thoroughly explode that. 

Mr Robert Sencourt, in his latest book ‘Heirs of 
Tradition ’ (Carroll and Nicholson), makes a collection of 
biographical studies of international, national, and in some 
cases local V.I.Ps. (to use the common expression for very 
important persons) with whom he has come into personal 
contact in his literary, academic, and social career. He 
writes with well-balanced, suave, and silken urbanity and 
with good perception of the dramatic. His subjects 
include Queen Marie of Rumania, the Empress Zita, 
Pope Pius XI, Archbishop Davidson of Canterbury, 
Cardinals Mercier and Hinsley, the Duke of Alba, Lords 
Willingdon, Halifax, Lloyd, Chatfield, and Queenborough, 
and, of eminence at Oxford, Sir Herbert Warren, Mr H. A. L. 
Fisher, and Mr George Gordon. There is also an interesting 
chapter on the work and traditions of the House of Lords. 
Mr Sencourt writes, ‘If one cherishes the tradition one 
inherits, one climbs the valleys to its native springs. I 
had my ambitions—to know and make my own the 
central glories of the Empire, and to know some of its 
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distinguished people as friends.’ Judging from this book 
Mr Sencourt has succeeded admirably in his aim and has 
come to know many distinguished people, and he is now 
pleased to give readers biographical facts and personal 
impressions of these friends, not without some record of 
their views and opinions—all served up with the skill of 
a widely experienced writer and historian. 

Mr Vernon Bartlett can always be trusted to be 
interesting, informative, and attractive, both in speaking 
and in writing, and his latest book ‘East of the Iron 
Curtain’ (Latimer House) certainly will not lessen his 
reputation. It is an account of a recent journey beginning 
at Trieste and continuing through Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Finland, 
and his aim is to answer the questions how the ordinary 
people in Russian dominated states live, what they eat 
and drink, and what they read and think. Mr Bartlett is 
a highly experienced traveller and observer and has a 
skilful way of getting what he wants. Needless to say 
his account of the satellite states is depressing and grim, 
lightened to a certain extent by the tough resistance of 
Jugoslavia and Finland. Perhaps the most depressing 
feature is the way young people are being brought up 
not to reason for themselves but to believe that because 
Marx or Lenin or Stalin have pronounced an opinion it must 
be right, and so present a dead, impenetrable barrier to 
any outside enlightenment. Mr Bartlett’s impressions, 
reflections, deductions, and conclusions are woven into a 
most readable and valuable narrative. 

Another most attractive book coming from Country 
Life is ‘The Artist and the Country House,’ by John 
Steegman, with descriptive notes by Dorothy Stroud on 
the houses illustrated in the paintings. Of these house 
portraits there are no less than 96, ranging from Pontefract 
Castle about A.D. 1600 to Penn Pits in Buckinghamshire 
built in very modern utility style only a few years ago. 
For the purpose of this book ‘ Country House’ is defined 
as being ‘the home of the family, the centre of its main 
activities, and the point from which its social influence 
radiates throughout the neighbourhood. The size and 
importance of the house itself are a reflection of the wealth 
and importance of the family.’ It is natural therefore 
that many of the pictures are also conversation pieces, 
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including the owners and their families, from Loughet in 
the seventeenth century to Rackenford by T. C. Dugdale 
and Godmersham in Kent just before the recent war. 
We get bird’s-eye views where the surrounding gardens 
(and sometimes further landscape) are scrupulously 
depicted and also sketches like John Piper’s Seaton 
Delaval where the house bulks so stark and large that 
even the whole plate cannot contain it all. Mr Steegman 
in his excellent introduction explains the development of 
the art ‘As portrait painting became more consciously 
pictorial, house portraiture developed into an equal 
sophistication. It ceased to be the pictorial map of its 
early days, and advanced gradually out of cartography 
into topography and thence into the field of landscape- 
painting itself... This makes a most delightful gallery of 
portraits of houses in many styles of architecture and 
painted in many styles of art, and in widely different 
settings and backgrounds. 

‘Let Candles be Brought In,’ by the Rt Hon. Sir 
Geoffrey Shakespeare, Bt (Macdonald), is an excellent 
work of political reminiscences. The author tells enough 
of his family, early home life, school and university to 
provide a framework for his career, but the main theme is 
political life, beginning with his private secretaryship to 
Lloyd George from 1921 to 1923. As he himself says, * In 
my public life I have been intimately associated with a 
succession of outstanding men: Lloyd George and Lord 
Reading, Sir John Simon (now Viscount Simon) and 
Winston Churchill, and less intimately with Ramsay 
MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin, Neville Chamberlain and 
many others. I have been a member of four different 
Governments for ten years, and have been associated in 
office with seven different Departments. I have seen the 
decline and fall of the once great Liberal Party.’ <A state- 
ment like that gives promise of really interesting ex- 
periences and material on which to draw, and the promise 
is fully maintained. Sir Geoffrey writes with zest, clarity, 
and humour and he presents new sidelights on many 
interesting people and events. From any one of the name 
of Shakespeare great things are expected, and in this it is 
not only a name but a family connection with the great 
William for Sir Geoffrey’s branch seems to be descended 
from the poet’s grandfather. 
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Professor Jack Simmons of University College, 
Leicester, in his book ‘From Empire to Commonwealth ’ 
(Odhams), arranges an interesting exhibition of documents, 
quoted verbatim, pointing the way of the growth and 
development of the British Empire and Commonwealth 
from Henry VII’s Letters Patent to John Cabot in 1496 
to the official statement about India’s membership of the 
Commonwealth in 1949. We are given notable documents 
like the East India Company’s Charter of 1600, Lord 
Durham’s famous Report on Canada of 1839, the Queen’s 
Proclamation to India of 1858, the Peace of Vereeniging 
of 1902, the Definition of Dominion Status of 1920, the 
Statute of Westminster of 1931, and the Report on Pro- 
blems of Planning in the Dependent Empire of 1948. In 
addition to formal decrees, charters, and pronouncements 
we are given the reports and statements of statesmen 
and empire builders such as Warren Hastings, Burke, 
Macaulay, Grey, Dufferin, Chamberlain, Milner, Lugard, 
and Cromer. In fact, every aspect of administration, 
development, political, economic and ethical aims, legal 
and military problems, racial difficulties and franchise, 
is considered. The result is a valuable work of reference, 
interesting to the general educated reader as well as to 
the specialist student. Incidentally, too, though this is 
not the object of the book, it is a striking apologia pro vita 
sua of our Empire and Commonwealth, of which we may 
well be proud at a time when our ‘ imperialistic ’ aims are 
so much criticised. 

Mr James Pope-Hennessy’s ‘Monckton Milnes ’ (Con- 
stable) is a skilful and discerning study of a career which, 
in popular expression, was ‘a near miss.’ Milnes was an 
M.P. for twenty-five years, first as a Tory and then as a 
Liberal, but no Prime Minister on either side promoted 
him to office. He was a poet of some distinction, but 
never reached the front rank. He was a learned and 
notable prose writer but, apart from his ‘ Life of Keats ’ 
and ‘ Monographs,’ had little to show for it. He was a 
Yorkshireman with large estates but he never became a 
sportsman or countryman. He was an accomplished 
speaker on serious subjects, but his fame, if any, rests on 
post-prandial oratory. The inevitable question is ‘ why ? ’ 
The answer perhaps is that he was always ‘ Dicky Milnes,’ 
vivacious, friendly, witty, somewhat mercurial and exotic 
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in taste and manner, and too small physically to display 
a dignified presence. He enjoyed being with eminent 
people but it was a harmless snobbery. To use a naval 
simile he was always a frigate, a useful, handy and efficient 
vessel—but frigates do not grow into heavily armed 
cruisers or battleships! This volume, sub-titled ‘ The 
Years of Promise,’ takes Milnes to 1851 and the time of 
his marriage. A further volume is to follow. Mr Pope- 
Hennessy is to be congratulated on his successful and 
attractive handling of the Houghton papers which the late 
Lord Crewe put at his disposal. 

In ‘Charles Lamb and His Hertfordshire’ (Dent) 
the uncountable lovers of Elia will find much to satisfy 
and delight. The late Mr Reginald L. Hine was inde- 
fatigable in scrutinising every mile of the country which 
Lamb, after London, knew and loved best and where he 
met Ann Simmons, his first love. The author, long a 
prominent member of the Charles Lamb Society, devoted 
the leisure of many years to researches in churches, parish 
registers, local and family histories, household account 
books, and similar storehouses hitherto concealed. A 
particularly rich discovery was several unpublished letters 
by Lamb, and—after a dramatic struggle at Sotheby’s— 
the acquiring of his Commonplace-book! All Mr Hine’s 
garnerings were authentic, his legal acumen serving him 
well. Biggleswade, Mackery End and, in particular, 
Blakesware house, near Widford, the country home of the 
Plummers where Lamb’s grandmother, Mary Field, was 
employed for many years, all yielded new material. The 
many readers who enjoyed his successful ‘ Confessions of 
an Un-Common Attorney’ will not need to be told that 
Mr Hine, in addition to his skill in amassing, sifting, and 
marshalling evidence, displayed marked literary and 
artistic ability in doing so. As is fitting, this handsome 
volume is a pleasing example of fine book production at an 
astonishingly modest price. It contains eleven half-tone 
illustrations by such artists as Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
Daniel Maclise, and some fifty delightful line illustrations. 
The frontispiece is a reproduction of Henry Meyer's well- 
known portrait painted in 1826; many readers will prefer 
the less formal portrait in the National Portrait Gallery 
showing Lamb twenty years earlier when he was at his 
best. The bibliography is first-rate and the index good. 
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Mr Norman Wymer’s ‘English Town Crafts’ (Bats- 
ford) is a companion and complementary volume to his 
‘English Country Crafts,’ and equally welcome. It is 
specially useful in these days of ever increasing machine 
and mass production to learn what has been, and still is 
being, done in the way of individual workmanship. The 
tradition of English craftsmanship is a noble one, and it 
will be a sad day if it is smothered by modern factory 
production. Mr Wymer begins with the church ; masons, 
stained glass artists, and bell founders. Then he takes us 
to the home; _ cabinet-makers, clock-makers, carpet- 
makers, silversmiths, and potters. Then we go on to 
music ; wind instruments, organs, harps, violins, and 
pianos. Then to personal adornment; weavers, clothiers, 
drapers, hatters, and cordwainers. Then to book-binders, 
paper-makers, printers, and engravers. Nor are travellers 
and sportsmen forgotten, and we pass from coach-builders 
and shipwrights to gunsmiths, racket, bat, and ball 
makers. In some cases really technical information is 
given, but not beyond the ken of intelligent and keen 
readers who will surely welcome this book. 

if more convincing evidence about the true nature of 
Communist Russia and the grimness of life there were 
required, ‘ Military Attaché in Moscow,’ by Major-General 
Richard Hilton, D.S.O., M.C. (Hollis and Carter), would 
supply it. As a Russian speaker and of enterprising dis- 
position he tried really to get to know the people, no easy 
task when he had official sleuths following him every- 
where and when more than one disagreeable ‘ incident’ 
was deliberately staged to dissuade him from further 
exploration. ‘ The general effect is one of drab monotony. 
This applies equally to one’s contacts with Soviet officials 
and to one’s travels about the country districts or the 
suburban slums. When once you have met two or three 
Soviet officials it is tantamount to meeting them all, so 
little is individuality allowed to show itself.’ ‘ How comes 
it that the Soviet peasantry are still after thirty years of 
Soviet rule the most poverty stricken, dejected and 
miserable of any population that I have ever seen in forty 
or more countries ?’’ The drabness and poverty are riddled 
with terror for the Russian, and the grim shadow of the 
ubiquitous M.V.D. police hangs over everything. General 
Hilton sheds light on many sides of Russian life, and it is 
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a sad picture. He also discusses the future. Will it be 
war or not ? He says‘ The fanatics of the present bestiality 
have got to be shown that the civilised Western world 
does not intend to accept its poisonous ideology at any 
price.’ This is an illuminating and useful book by a well- 
balanced writer who is no scaremonger, but not a cheerful 
prophet ! 

‘Growing up into Revolution, Reminiscences of 
Margaret Cole’ (Longmans) is a curious and interesting 
book. Born into a home with a very disagreeable father, 
somewhat quarrelsome children, and no apparent desire 
of any one to oil the family machine to make it work 
smoothly, Mrs Cole went through the stages of Roedean 
where she found herself a misfit ; Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, where she realised that she was a socialist and an 
atheist, a few years of teaching and then the Fabian 
Research Department, Guild Socialism and similar socialist 
organisations leading to marriage with G. D. H. Cole, 
more literary and social work and the distinguished position 
which she now holds in the Left Wing. She has mixed 
with Labour intellectuals, pacifists, and Communists, 
though not a Communist herself. She is refreshingly 
frank and critical about her own and other people's 
achievements, characteristics, and failings. All this might 
make rather dour reading were it not for her keen sense of 
humour and honesty. To the ‘ Quarterly ’ her views about 
the General Strike and similar matters and Government 
action over them are of course patently mistaken, but 
everyone has his or her right to personal opinions. A 
notable feature in her career has been the excellent detec- 
tive stories which she has written in collaboration with her 
husband—and ‘ Quarterly’ readers can at least enjoy 
them. This is an arresting autobiography, well written, 
unusual and honest, though naturally controversial. 

‘Recollections of Logan Pearsall Smith (Constable), 
by Robert Gathorne-Hardy, is a clever, curious, and rather 
cruel book. The author ‘ Boswellises’ his friend whose 
companion and, to a certain extent, secretary, or as he 
calls it ‘ perpetual apprentice,’ he was for eighteen years, 
and shows him as he was both in conversation and in 
correspondence. Pearsall Smith wished to be considered 
‘ wise, friendly, separate, witty, soberly affectionate, kind 
and cynical—the sage of Chelsea.’ It is a pity that Mr 
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Gathorne-Hardy does not illuminate those qualities more, 
if indeed they existed, for the picture actually given is of 
a man, sage and erudite perhaps, but selfish, inconsiderate 
of the feelings of others, suspicious, peevish, irritable, too 
often facetious, and fond of practical jokes of questionable 
taste, often grossly and even venomously unfair, full of 
self-pity and exasperating to others. It is true that during 
the second half of the period Pearsall Smith was afflicted 
by increasing periods of mental instability which ended 
in pronounced insanity, and the details given so fully 
of this are often painful and many might well have been 
omitted. It is difficult to imagine how Mr Gathorne- 
Hardy can have had real affection for or enduring patience 
with the man whom he portrays, and the glimpses of the 
real friend are too transient. It is a clever and often 
entertaining work, but ‘ save me from the candid friend.’ 

‘The Italian Left,’ by Wayland Hilton-Young (Long- 
mans), claims to be the first book in English to consider 
the growth of socialism and communism in Italy, and as 
socialists and communists in Italy are at present of 
interest to circles outside that country in view of the 
influence that they may exert inside, this book is a valuable 
contribution to contemporary history. The Socialist 
Party came to birth in 1892. It soon showed its powers 
of splitting and splintering and has shown them ever 
since. The author points out the difficulty which hampers 
passing judgment on the party, namely the always pre- 
vailing lack of constancy in its ideas. ‘ Between on the 
one hand Signor Bonomi, Turati, and Signor Saragat, and 
on the other Lazzari, Mussolini, and Signor Nenni, there 
is absolutely nothing in common ’—and this is typical of 
the whole history of the party. We are given interesting 
light on Italian politics and their divagations from the 
‘deplorable’ Giolitti, through Mussolini to Croce and de 
Gaspari. On more than one occasion, including the time 
just before the rise of Mussolini, the socialists have had the 
ball at their feet, and through fear of taking responsibility 
they have ‘ailed to use the opportunity. Now they want 
office and power at almost any price—but will they get it ? 
Mr Hilton-Young is to be congratulated on his study of 
the subject. 

In ‘The Life and Times of Po Chu-i (Allan and 
Unwin) Mr Arthur Waley gives us the first full biography 
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of this brilliant T’ang Dynasty poet who lived from A.D. 
772-846. The book also contains translations of a hundred 
new poems, and since these poems contain much that is 
autobiographical they can be read in conjunction with 
Mr Waley’s narrative with added enjoyment. The story 
of Po’s life follows a typically Chinese pattern. By the 
age of thirty he had passed the various Imperial examina- 
tions which gave entry into the public service. Several 
Court appointments followed, but on being too outspoken 
with criticism, he was exiled in the South. Recalled to the 
capital later, he again held office at Court, although at his 
own request he had long spells of Provincial Administration 
when he was able to escape Court intrigues and find leisure 
for poetry. His life is reminiscent of other Chinese poets, 
especially of Su Tung P’o of the Sung Dynasty, and shows 
the Chinese genius at its best, combining administrative 
ability with a devotion to poetry, bringing poetry into life 
and refining life back into poetry. Po Chii-i emerges from 
this book as a gifted poet who found much to enjoy in 
life, and yet retained a deep sympathy for all conditions 
of people. We may now hope that Mr Waley will do a 
similar service for another famous T’ang poet—Li Po. 


In ‘Basset Down,’ by Mary Arnold-Forster (Country 
Life), we are given an attractive portrait and character 
sketch of an old country house, for indeed houses which 
have grown old with succeeding generations of a family 
do acquire a character of their own. Charles Morgan in 


‘ 


his introduction says that this is ‘such a book as might 
have been written by the house itself, to which the genera- 
tions are equal. So it happens that though the story is 
of a Wiltshire country house, of the things it contains, and 
of the men and women connected with it, the essential 
theme is the continuity and variety of their single life.’ 
We are shown the structural development of the house 
in four centuries ; we are told of the lives of its owners, 
their families, and old retainers who have loved the place ; 
and above all we are told of the histories, associations, and 
legends of the contents—the pictures, furniture, china, 
silver, bric-a-brac, all the objects, some valuable, others 
merely sentimental, which grow into a house that has 
never been sold, turned out, renovated or refurnished in 
any special period. That is what gives the delightful old 
country house atmosphere which pervades this book. 
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Mrs Arnold-Forster puts all her love for her home into 
the work, but how much longer can any such home, 
however much loved, continue under present taxation ? 

The latest volume to be added to the English Cathedrals 
Series published by Phoenix House is ‘Portrait of Salis- 
bury Cathedral,’ by G. H. Cook. To say that this volume 
fully maintains the high standard of its predecessors is 
the best compliment that can be paid—and it is well 
deserved. Mr Cook’s text gives us briefly all the necessary 
information about the outside and inside of the building, 
including its main structure, chapels, monuments, windows, 
carving, etc. With this text go no less than 67 splendid 
illustrations, notes on medisval architecture, and a 
glossary. ‘To Salisbury Cathedral belongs the distinction 
of being the only medizval church of the first rank in 
England that remains to-day as it was originally planned 
and conceived, a complete and perfect monument of 
thirteenth-century Gothic architecture.’ With the excep- 
tion of the tower and spire it was built within a space of 
fifty years in the very springtime of Gothic. Salisbury, 
being a cathedral of the Old Foundation, changed but 
little at the Reformation. It always had a Dean and 
Chapter of Canons and has them still after eight hundred 
years. Many people criticise strongly Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
‘ restoration ’ of the Cathedral in the 1860s, but at least it 
undid much of Wyatt's earlier ‘improvement’ and tidied 
up and made safer the splendid old building. Our only 
regret about this volume is that there is no space to say 
more about the houses, ranging over seven or eight 
centuries, in what is to many of us the most delightful 
and beautiful Close in all England. Phoenix House 
deserve warm thanks for a most attractive book. 
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